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| THOMAS 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
| 


Don’t you have difficulty in training your 
pupils to use good English ? 


Don’t you find that they spell words in- 
correctly, pronounce them poorly, and 
use them wrongly ? 


HUNT’S 
Progressive Speller 


covers all these lines of work and 
furnishes abundant drill exercises. 


(Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 


The demand for graduates of this School is grow- 
ing rapidly. The reasons for this steady increase 
| are various ; principally becausethey are successful 


| and that they are able to handle popular combina- 
| ttons, such as 


MUSIC AND DRAWING, or 
DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING, or 
| MUSIC AND SOME H. S. BRANCH 


It hammers home each important point 
and principle. 

It gives the best results in the shortest 

time. 


What Other Book Can Do More ? 


Catalog and “Chronicle” sent upon request to 
_ the Secretary. 


L. A. THOMAS 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


558 Woodward Avenue, - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Standard every where for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 
ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 
CAMDEN. N THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
f EACHERS, DO YOU REALIZE HOW IMPORTANT ITIS 


to have the best pencils used in the schools under your charge ? 
Fit the pencil to the work ; don’t attempt to draw or write with 
a pencil that is too hard or unsuitable in any way. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made in eight grades, and are adapted to all kinds of class- 
room work. Every child has in a greater or less degree the art 
instinct. Let them draw pictures, they take to it naturally ; but 
how much better will their work be, if done with the proper tools. 

Our BEG:NNERS'’ PENCIL is made expressly for the 
little ones, to use at the commencement of their school life. 

Samples sent to any teacher if you will kindly let us 
know the number of pupils under your charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, - - Jersey City, N. J. 
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Manual of 
Composition and Rhetoric 


By JOHN HAYS GARDINER, Assistant Professor 
of English in Harvard University; GEORGE 
LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor of English in 
Harvard University, and SARAH LOUISE 
ARNOLD, Dean of Simmons College, formerly 
Supervisor of Schools in Boston. 


COMMENDABLE FEATURES: 
The classic excellence of the examples set for illus- 
tration. 
The practical rather than theoretical method which 
connects composition with the experiences of 
every-day life. 


A LETTER FRO/1 FRED P. ESIERY, 

Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Dartmouth College. 

I began by glancing at its pages, and finished by 
reading and studying it. The book appeals to me 
as so much superior to those ordinarily in use in our 
secondary schools that I shall not only add it to my 
list of desirable books in English for school use, but 
shall also shorten my list by dropping several titles 
which this excellent book supersedes and surpasses. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


An entirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An ex- 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


MEMORIAL DAY 
EXERCISES 


By Ella M. Powers. 


Special exercises for the celebration of Memorial Day 


and adapted to the grades. 


Paper, Price 20 Cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
29A Beacon Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Robbins’s Geometry 
$1.25 
Clear, consistent, teachable, and sound. 
The simple, fundamental truths are ex- 
plained rather than formally demonstrated 
and the work comprehensively and sug- 
gestively outlined. 


Davison’s Practical Zoology 


$1.00 


Treats of the structure, life history, and 
relations of animals, presenting essential 
points about many species. Simple methods 
are given for collection and study, with 
numerous illustrations. 


Send for our new Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue of High 
School and College Text-Books 


Blaisdell’s Composition-Rhetoric 


$1.00 
Fresh and interesting in character, 
simple and suggestive, stimulating and 
inspiring. Trains the pupil to recognize and 
thus avoid his errors. 


Essentials in History Series 


Four volumes. Each, $1.50 


Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern, Eng- 
lish, and American history are presented in 
this series by trained historical scholars, 
familiar with the needs of secondary schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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THE EARLIEST EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES.- (L ) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education, Boston. 


The American Institute of Instruction was well 
born in the Massachusetts State House August 19, 
1830, with President Francis Wayland of Brown 
University as president. 

The changes in the educational world since then 
are incredible. Prior to 1830 there had been no 
educational association, barring one or two tem- 
porary gatherings, notably one at Brooklyn, Conn.., 
in 1827. To-day there are city 
organizations that will have an au- 
dience of 2,000, counties that can 
gather 3,000 teachers, sectional 
state meetings with 4,000, state 
associations with 5,000, while the 
National Educational Association 
has reached 40,000 paid member- 
ships in a year. There are more 
than a third of a million teachers 
gathered in conventions annually, | 
and yet there are hundreds of 
members of the National Educa- 
tional Association who were born 
before there was any educational 
association. It is well, therefore, 
to pause in our admiration of the 
educational association spirit and 
grandeur of to-day and worship at 
the shrine of the mother of them all 

In order to appreciate what it 
signified to have an association of 


consider the conditions. 
was no public-school teaching force from which to 
draw. There was not a state, county, or city su- 
perintendent in the country; nota state or city nor- 
mal school; not six free public high schools; no 
public libraries; no state university or state col- 
lege ; no text-book publishing houses or agents; no 
makers of school furniture, of school furnaces, of 
ventilating appliancés, fire escapes, school appar- 
atus, lead pencils, steel pens, blackboards, crayons, 
maps, charts, of kindergarten materials, or of teach- 
ers’ books or teachers’ journals. No one had ever 
earned a dollar as an educational lecturer. Elimi- 
nate all the classes and interests herein suggested, 
and who can conceive of an educational conven- 
tion to-day? 

It is well, also, to consider the difficulties under 
which this first meeting was held. There were no 
electric lines, no steamships, no railroads. Presi- 
dent Wayland had to go forty miles by stage to 
reach the meetings, which were held in Boston for 
the first seven years. It was the only place to 
which all stage lines ran. William B. Calhoun of 
Springfield, who was president for six of the first 
nine years, made the stage ride of a hundred miles 
each way to be at the meetings. The more one 


WALTER E. RANGER, 
educators in those days we’ must State Superintendent of Schools, Vermont, was fighting for itin a statesman- 


President American Institute of Instruction 
There 


studies the conditions the more he wonders at the 
achievements of those days. 

And yet out of this wilderness of neglect, under 
inconceivable conditions, there blossomed into full 
bloom a convention whose first meeting—whose 
first seven meetings have never been surpassed in 
significance. With no railroad assistance those 
early meetings always paid all bills out of the mem- 
bership fees. This included pay- 
ing for a volume of proceedings 
whose addresses have never been 
exceeded in importance by any 
association since. 

In the famous congressional li- 
brary at Washington the names 
of the twelve world educators are 
inlaid in the ceilings. Of these, 
three only are Americans— 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Samuel G. 
Howe, and Horace Mann; and 
these three greatest of American 
educators were at the first meet- 
ing of the American Institute of 
Instruction, and were frequently in 
attendance upon the meetings for 
the first few years. 

Great men stood forth with 
more grandeur in those days than 
at present. Every man stood for 
something clear and distinct and 


like way. “Wire pulling”’—I use 
the term with no disrespect—was unthought of 
then. Opinion must be fortified with fact, phil- 
osophy, and logic in order to win. This associa- 
tion furnished the forum for great exploitation of 
schemes for public care of the insane and feeble- 
minded, and public education of the deaf and blind. 
Here William B. Fowler exploited phrenology for 
vears; Dio Lewis, physical culture; Lewis B. Mun- 
roe demonstrated elocutionary possibilities; and 
other men of historic importance pleaded eloquently 
for various causes. Here may be said to have 
been born Greenleaf’s notable Arithmetics, 
Greene’s famous Analysis, Harkness’ Latin Series, 
Newman’s Rhetoric, Fowler’s text-books, George 
S. Hillard’s Readers, Mason’s Music Series, Way- 
land’s Philosophies, Bradbury-Eaton’s Arithmetic, 
and a host of other books of high merit and great 
popularity. 

Students of American education know full well 
the significance of the names of men who were in 
frequent attendance: Mann, Howe, Theodore 
Parker, Samuel J. May, Gallaudet, Henry Barnard, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Cyrus Pierce, Asa Gray, 
Benjamin Greenleaf, James G. Carter, David P. 
Page, Gideon F. Thayer, Thomas Sherwin, William 
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C. Woodbridge, Barnas Sears, George S. Boutwell, 
Charles Northend, William Russell, William H. 
Wells, John D. Philbrick, George B. Emerson, Ed- 
ward Beecher, William D. Ticknor, William C. 
Fowler, C. C. Felton, Ariel Parish, Daniel Hunt- 
ington, John Pierpont, A. Bronson Alcott, and 
Elizabeth Peabody. 

The American Institute of Instruction was 
largely responsible for giving Horace Mann to the 
educational leadership of America. If it had done 
nothing more, this alone is all-sufficient reward for 
its existence. Mr. Mann was in the legislature, 
but his plans were political and his purposes phil- 
anthropic. He was interested in the defective and 
dependent classes and was working for the insane, 
the blind, the deaf, and the feeble-minded. He 
was a good lawyer, a brilliant public speaker, and 
an intense leader of any conscience cause. Even 
up to the moment when he accepted the secretary- 
ship of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion his closest friends never thought of him as an 
educator. He was in 1830 a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, and Francis Wayland, presi- 
dent of his alma mater, was presiding over the 
American Institute of Instruction in the Massachu- 
setts State House. Of course Mr. Mann was there 
and was intensely interested in. what was being 
planned, and this inspiration was largely influen- 
tial in leading him into educational work for life. 

The chief glory of the American Institute of In- 
struction is that it was a cause and not an effect. 
Had it come ten years later we should have had 
several causes to assign for its coming, but in 1830 
there is really no adequate suggestion as to the 
cause, with many resultant effects apparent. 

The year 1830 was notable in Massachusetts’ 
history. Then it was that Daniel Webster made 
his famous “Reply to Hayne” in the United States 
Senate. Colonel Hayne had made a bitter attack 
on Massachusetts while lauding South Carolina. 
To this Mr. Webster replied by praising South 
Carolina more charmingly than had Hayne, but de- 
clined to praise Massachusetts farther than to say: 
“Massachusetts, there she stands!” 

The effect of that oration was electiifying. The 
conditions in Massachusetts helped to produce 
Webster’s oration as surely as the oration thrilled 
the people of the Old Bay State, and something 
was sure to be done whena great people was 
aroused by a noble purpose. 

For seven years all the meetings were held in 
Boston. They were. always well attended, the 
membership dues were promptly paid, and all ex- 
penses were readily met. 

Local jealousy, or a missionary spirit, got in its 
work at the end of seven years, and it began its 
migratory life. It would be interesting to know 
the line of argument that controlled affairs in 1837, 
Perhaps President Calhoun had wearied of that 
stage ride from Springfield; but, be that as it may, 
Mr. Mann got the Massachusetts legislature to ap- 
propriate $300 a year toward the expenses; and the 
next seven meetings were held in Worcester, 
Lowell, Springfield, Providence, Boston, New 
Bedford, and Pittsfield. This appropriation, in- 
creased in 1866 to $500, was continued until 1873. 

Despite the legislative subsidy, the Institute was 
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not in as good financial condition for forty years. 
after as it was in the first seven years. 

The American Institute of Instruction fostered 
the public-school sentiment and developed it into 
a scheme which more nearly approximated a “‘sys- 
tem” than was to be found elsewhere in the United 
States; but this great service was not appreciated 
by the beneficiaries of its labors. No grammar- 
school men took any part in its official life for six- 
teen years. The management was in the hands of 
the classical men and educational statesmen. _ 

While public-school positions were multiplied 
and salaries increased because of the association, 
the public-school people shunned the meetings, and 
proceeded to organize state associations in Massa- 
chusetts (1845) and Connecticut (1846) in which 
no one was admitted to membership who was not 


actually engaged in teaching, and they had a 
teachers’ program and published a_ teachers’ 
monthly. It is assumed that they meant 


well, that they sincerely believed that professional 
class consciousness would be advantageous; but 
this we do know, that they dealt a serious blow to 
the American Institute of Instruction, and to the 
cause of education. 

The men at whom the act of elimination was 
aimed were Horace Mann, Dr. S. G. Howe, Gal- 
laudet, Charles Sumner, Edward Everett, Josiah 
Quincy, Edmund Dwight, Gardner Brewer, and 
their distinguished associates, who proceeded to 
eliminate themselves from all responsibility, organ- 
ized various other associations for the exploitation 
of their philanthropic purposes, and the public 
school felt the loss of these influences. It is never 
an easy matter to think in large units, or in exten- 
sive units, and these men surely failed, so others 
have failed, in seeing the danger in the narrowing 
influence of professional class consciousness. The 
state association took up its specific work, and 
these same men came into control of the Institute 
of Instruction and ran it along broader lines than 
the state association, but on narrower lines than 
those of its early years. 

While the meetings were interesting and impor- 
tant the finances were a constant source of trouble 
from 1845 to 1875, when a new order of things pre- 


vailed. It is commonly spoken of as “the coming 
of the reign of Rhode Island.” For eight 
years thereafter there was not a Massachu- 
setts man in the presidency, and_ eight 
years out of ten there was no Massachu- 
setts man in the secretaryship. Prior to 


that time there had never been a secretary who was 
not from Massachusetts. This was in no sense in- 
tentional or the result of a conspiracy. The Mas- 
sachusetts men had wearied of the burden, and 
some of them desired its abandonment for the ad- 
vantage they thought would come to the state as- 
sociation. It is a sad fact, that left to the Bay State 
men, the historic and glorious American Institute 
of Instruction would probably have departed this 
life before it was fifty years old. To Rhode Island- 
ers is largely due its new life and prosperity. 
True, they commercialized it, but the stimulant 
was indispensable to its life. These men put the 
American Institute of Instruction on a new tack, 
leading the world in the idea of making the re- 
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duced railroad rate dependent upon membership in 
the association. Since then the income has been 
much larger, but unfortunately the style of ex- 
penses increased as well as the income, and for 
twenty years after the notable meeting at Fabyan’s, 
presided over by T. W. Bicknell, there was fre- 
quent anxiety as to the meeting of expenses ; but in 
1897, at Montreal, there was not only a larger en- 
rollment than ever before, but the expenses were 
radically and permanently reduced so that since 
then the treasury has always had several thousand 
dollars at command. Therefore the last ten years 
have been the most prosperous, financially, since 
the first seven years. Of course, it all looks small 
beside the N. E. A. membership and fund, but its 
prosperity, in view of all the facts, is highly grati- 
fying. 

The meetings have not been large as compared 
with some state and county associations. The 
largest enrollment was at Montreal in 1897, when 
there were 2,234, which was nearly 200 above the 
meeting at Fabyan’s, which was next largest; but 
the program has always been of the highest order of 


talent, of the best of spirit, and has had a noble 
purpose. 
PLACES OF MEETING. 


The first seven meetings were held in Boston, 
while only one meeting has been held there in the 
last forty years, and in the last thirty years but one 
has been held within forty miles of Boston. The 
original idea was to save as much travel as possi- 
ble, but for forty years it has been to get as 
much as possible. Then they dodged travel; now 
we seek it. They sought places with the most 
people ; we seek places with the fewest. 

In the seventy-six years two meetings have been 
held outside the United States, at Montreal and 
Halifax ; four in Saratoga; and one at Troy; so that 
a tenth of the meetings have been held out of New 
England. One-third of the meetings have been held 
in Massachusetts, but of the twenty-four meetings 
fifteen were prior to 1855 and but one since 1875. 
New Hampshire has had a fourth of all the meet- 
ings, but of seventeen twelve have been since 
1875, and but two before 1855. The White Moun- 
tains have been the greatest permanent attraction. 


EDUCATION 
OFFICIAL LEADERS, 


Inevitably there has always been a group of men 
directing the affairs of the American Institute of 
Instruction. In the first sixteen years these men 
were educational statesmen, and their programs 
and purposes were broad but distinctly educa- 
tional. There were few actual teachers in the 
ranks of the association. For the next thirty 
years the men were all teachers or practical school 
men, mostly from near Boston. The last thirty 
years have largely eliminated the teacher from the 
official life, and enthroned the “administrator.” 

In the first forty-five years there was never a su- 
perintendent of any kind in the presidency, while 
in the last thirty years there have been five state 
superintendents, two assistant state superintend- 
ents, and two city superintendents. There 
has been no normal-school man in the presi- 
dency, but one college president, and one 
professor. Two-thirds of the presidents have been 
Massachusetts men—one-half of these from Bos- 
ton. In the first forty-five years three-fourths 
were from Massachusetts, and in the last thirty 
years only a third have been from that state. 

The executive board has always consisted of the 
president, secretary, and treasurer, making in the 
executive board, for the seventy-six years, eighty- 
one men. Of these men more than fifty have lived 
in Boston or in its immediate vicinity. 

In the last fifty years six presidents and two- 
thirds of the secretaries have been grammar-school 
principals. In this regard the American Institute 
of Instruction is in a class by itself. Almost no- 
where else, even in state associations, has the gram- 
mar-school principal been largely in evidence offi- 
cially. The same is true as to high-school princi- 
pals. There have been ten high-school principals 
in the presidency, which is highly significant. In 
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other words, for the past half-century it has been. 


very largely distinctly a teachers’ organization offi- 
cially though its program has been exceedingly 
broad in its personnel. I recall the meeting of 


1894 in the White Mountains, at which there were 
five New England college presidents on the pro- 
gram. These men, with their wives in most cases, 
and at table, in the 


were present for several days; 


ELEPHANT’S HEAD AND GATE OF 
THE NOTCH, WHITE MOUNDLAINS. 


ENDICOTT ROCK, LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 
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parlors, on tramps and drives, they were hearty in 
their comradeship with any grade of teachers who 
chanced to be thrown in their way. 

THE SOCIAL FEATURES. 


In forty years of attendance upon the leading 
educational meetings of all parts of the country the 
one distinctive feature of the Institute of Instruc- 
tion has been the uniform accessibility of the emi- 
nent men to the humblest members. There has 
never been anything of the professional caste spirit. 
This, together with the fact that the officers are 
open to high-school and grammar-school men, has 
made these meetings of inestimable benefit to the 
rank and file of the men. 

Personally, I have known the American Institute 
of Instruction for forty years, attending the meet- 
ing at Burlington, Vt., 
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from 1829, when the Western Academic Institute 
and Board of Education was organized in Cincin- 
nati through the exertions of Albert Picket 
and Alexander Kinmont, both teachers in Cincin- 
nati. At the first annual meeting of this institute 
the name Western Institute and College of Pro- 
fessional Teachers was chosen. A constitution was 
adopted with the following preamble :— 

“Whereas, the convention of teachers assembled 
in Cincinnati, deeply impressed with the importance 
of organizing their profession in the valley of the 
Mississippi by a permanent association, in order to 
promote the sacred interests of education so far 
as may be confided to their care, by collecting the 
distant members, advancing their mutual improve- 
ment, and elevating the profession to its just and 

intellectual and moral 


in 1866; and three [7 
years later at Trenton, 
N. J., I began my at- 
tendance upon the Na- 
tional Educational As- 
sociation; so that I[ 
have known both asso- 
ciations and have loy- 
ally enjoyed both these 
many years. Of 
course it is impossible 
to compare them, 
though the personality 
of each is as fascinating 
as it is distinct. The 
quiet, peaceful, cosy 
comradeship of the older has never lost any of its 
charm when contrasted with the magnificence of 
the larger. 

The American Institute of Instruction is to-day 
in better condition in every way than it has been for 
seventy years. Its treasury was never more satis- 
factory, and it never presented a better program 
than for the past few years. At New Haven last 
July there were addresses by men who were in at- 
tendance in 1846 and 1851, and in the counsels of 
the official board these men were ardent champions 
of the most progressive policy. 

The influence of the grammar-school principals 
and of the high-school men, is, unfortunately, less 
and less in evidence. The program is broad and 
noble, but the attendance is now due almost exclu- 
sively to excursion attractions. The rank and file 
do not go unless there is ample reward in s:ght- 
seeing at the lowest available rates. But in this 
feature the American Institute of Instruction is 
not alone. 


a 


FRANCONIA NOTCH, 


In age it is peerless, in historic educational ~ 


prominence itis unsurpassed, in delightful profes- 
sional comradeship it is in a class by itself, and the 
present prosperity is adequate for all of its necessi- 
ties. The past is glorious, the present gratifying, 
and there is no reason why the future should not 
bear out its early prophecy of service to the public. 

The Western Literary Institute and College of 
Professional Teachers came second in order of or- 
ganization, although by some it is claimed to be the 
oldest educational association in America. This 
may be true if we consider that its existence dates 


influence on the com- 
munity, do hereby re- 
solve ourselves into a 
permanent body, to be 
governed by ,the fol- 
lowing  constitution:” 
[Reprinted from forth- 
coming Volume of Pro- 
ceedings of N. E. A.] 


VIEW POINTS. 
BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Boston. 

OLD VIEWPOINTS. 

Education has been 
deemed to consist in 
imparting and acquir- 
ing a body of knowledge. The acquisition 
of knowledge has been deemed to have some 
occult virtue, by means of which a_ child— 
eny child, every child—might grow into usefulness 
as a member of the community. In the process of 
acquiring knowledge and in proportion to the 
knowledge acquired, the power latent in the child 
develops into maturity. Children being supposed 
to be in the main alike, the same body of knowl- 
edge must be efficacious for all. Only given time 
enough and skill enough in imparting, and all the 
children would come out of the schools educated, 
—fit for life, as the phrase has been. The axiom 
has been, “More time, more knowledge; more 
knowledge, more power.” 

With this ideal always before them,—every child 
schooled in all the learning of the time,—the peo- 
ple have gone steadily on multiplying school facili- 
ties, extending the school age and the school vear 
and compelling school attendance. And, because 
the viewpoint has always been the same, the 
courses of study are everywhere substantially alike. 

The trouble with this traditional viewpoint was 
that it disclosed only partial truth. The range of 
vision which it afforded was too narrow, and some 
things were seen distorted. It failed to show the 
pert which experience plays in education, in dis- 
covering power and developing it. In other words, 
it failed to show the influence of living in fitting 
for life. 

The men and women who lived during the two or 
three generations preceding the expansion of the 
last seventy years were wholly unconscious of the 
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part they were themselves playing in the education 
of their own children. They gave all the school- 
ing they could afford to give, and wished it were 
more. But more and better than schooling was 
the example of their own piety, and industry, and 
frugality, and business enterprise, and patient en- 
durance, and patriotic devotion. And far broader 
and more effective in developing power than the 
little schooling of the past or the much schooling of 
the present was the life in the open which all the 
children lived, and their share in the common pro- 
ductive industry of the family. Throughout all 
this early period the children were in closest touch 
with the social, industral, commercial, political, 
military, and religious life of the time. All the 
avenues of the mind were open, and experiences of 
all sorts were crowding each other for entrance. 
Knowledge so gained was power. 
SOME MODERN VIEWPOINTS. 


Because the results of the increasing schooling 
have not been wholly satisfactory, some people 
have been forced to the conclusion that the old 
viewpoint is no longer tenable. They think they 
have discovered that the education of a child is a 
more difficult process than had been supposed, 
more complex and many-sided; and, as a result of 
much serious thinking by a good many people, 
several new viewpoints have been suggested. 

The Child as a Viewpoint.—Refusing to look at 
education as the imparting of a uniform body of 
knowledge to a body of uniform children, larger 
or smaller, by uniform methods in a uniform time, 
people are looking at children, and, seeing that they 
are not alike, are studying how to modify the sys- 
tem of education to make it more flexible and 
more adaptive. The physical condition of the child 
in school is demanding and receiving rhore thought 
than ever before as a modifying influence upon 
school work. Wherever physical inspection of 
school children has been undertaken, it has dis- 
closed a prevalence of impaired vitality of bodily 
organs and functions sufficient to cause failure in 
much of the school work. Defective vision and 
hearing arecommon. Adenoid growths disturb the 
normal bodily and mental activities of large num- 
bers of school children. Defective teeth affect the 
nerves and impair the digestion of many. Skin 
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diseases of various kinds annoy and irritate, and 
cases of a more serious nature—spinal curvature 
and tuberculosis—are sufficiently numerous to 
justify the most scrupulous care in examination 
and diagnosis. 

Of the children examined by school physicians in 
New York city, large numbers have been found 
defective. Similar disclosures have been made by 
examinations in the schools of London and the 
continental cities. In all the large cities, also, num- 
bers of children are found suffering from insuffi- 
cient food or from food which fails to nourish. 
The schools everywhere contain the victims of 
poverty, intemperance, and other social vices, 
crowded and unsanitary houses, and parental igno- 
rance and neglect. 

Differences in mental capacity are as marked as 
differences in physical conditions, and are begin- 
ning to receive attention. 

Various attempts have been made to bring the 
children and the prescribed course of study into 
closer harmony. Recognizing in a general way 
a broad division of children into the quick and the 
slow, or the brighter and the dull, the time limits 
of the course of study have been modified to” fit 
these two classes. While the distance to be trav- 
eled and the route have remained the same, two 
trains have been run,—one “express,” and the 
other “accommodation,” with more frequent stops. 
In some cases more than two trains have been run. 
Another device has been to keep the time the same 
for all, but to furnish assistance for the slower pu- 
pils, putting on two engines instead of one. 

In the use of all these devices the course of 
study has been considered sacred, and the effort 
has been to fit the children to the course. The 
viewpoint is really the old one. 

A further step is taken in some schools by seg- 
regating the children of low mental capacity and 
forming a class of so-called backward children, 
and allowing them to take so much and such parts 
of the course of study as may be found practicable. 
The widest departure from the traditional policy is 
made in a few cities, where children who cannot 
be developed under the ordinary school conditions 
and by the ordinary school methods are placed by 


themselves in groups of not more than twelve or 
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fifteen, under a specially trained teacher, who 
deals with them as individuals, and uses such 
means, manual or mental, as she finds best adapted 
to their peculiar needs. There is already evidence 
that such work should be much more general than 
is now the case. It is to be hoped that the newly- 
established medical inspection in this state will dis- 
cover the children who need this special treatment, 
and that they will not be allowed to continue in the 
regular classes, a hindrance to others and gaining 
no benefit themselves. 

The law of 1905, prohibiting the employment of 
illiterate minors between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, has brought to light several cases of 
children who have been in school regularly until 
they have reached the age of fourteen, and through 
a peculiarity of mental endowment have been un- 
able to learn to read and write, while their power 
of imitation is well developed, and they can do 
some form of mechanical work well enough to be 
wholly or partially self-supporting. 

From the new viewpoint mental aptitudes are 
deemed worthy of attention in organizing a scheme 
of education. This underlies the so-called “elec- 
tive courses.” 

A most significant phrase has been introduced 
into educational discussion,—‘self-realization.” 
It has in it the view that corresponding to every 
child there is another possible child which he may 
and should become; that every child is different 
from every other child; that his individuality is 
sacred; and that every facilty should be afforded 
him to become his own new self, preserving his in- 
dividuality through all the processes of growth. 
There is in this thought, too, the view that only 
along this way is there a possibility of attaining 
excellence, and that the world needs men and 
women who excel. 

While a beginning has been made in the recog- 
nition of the individual needs of children and in 
some modification of school work to meet those 
needs, much remains to be done. So far as the 
children now in the schools are concerned, many 
of these differences have been discovered too late 
to be treated most successfully. Children have 
gone on year after year suffering from physical 
defects or from low mental capacity; time and 
strength of children and teachers have been wasted 
in trying to accomplish the impossible,—fighting 
against nature, and the mental aptitudes of chil- 
dren have received little attention, while they have 
been forcing themselves to conform to requirements 
for which they have no inherent fitness. No busi- 
ness could prosper which took so little account of 
the material upon which it worked, and which car- 
ried on its problems regardless of differences. 

Much prejudice and more inertia remain to be 
overcome before all the children will have a fair 
chance in a school system which professedly offers 
equal opportunities for all_—Report. 


E. T., Washington: The Journal of Education 
continues to grow in interest, breeziness, and help- 
fulness. 


A. F. F., Massachusetts: The breadth and scope 
of paper is delightful. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 
PERU, NEBRASKA. 

The normal school at Peru captured me four 
years ago, because of its sixty-acre native oak 
grounds in a remarkable combination of hills and 
valleys. The grounds are an isosceles triangle with 
the apex at the highest point and broadening 
through the woods with side lines, cutting hills and 
valleys at every conceivable angle known in solid 
geometry, until the base of the sixty acres is on 
the crest of a hill running crosswise beyond a na- 
tural amphitheatre which would make the Greek 
theatre of the University of California envious. I 
think there is not another such athletic field in the 
entire country. 

But this time I was not primarily interested in 
the grounds. The student membership has more 
than doubled since I was there, and their maturity 
and scholarship have risen in importance, and the 
faculty, exceedingly well equipped then, has had 
notable scholarly accessions. New buildings for 
science, for library, for auditorium, for gynasium, 
and for recitation rooms have more than doubled 
the equipment of the plant. 

The domestic science feature was to me wholly 
new. There are two demonstration lectures a 
week and the practice must be worked out in real 
kitchens. In this connection there is a domestic 
science dormitory erected for the voung women to 
do their own housekeeping. Each two double 
rooms have a common double kitchen, so that each 
pair of girls works together in their housekeeping 
largely in exemplification of domestic science les- 
sons. The domestic science teacher is the matron. 
There are accommodations for about thirty stu- 
dents, and their room rent costs but $1 a week with 
rooms and kitchens furnished. There are electric- 
ity, running water, and gas stoves. The actual cost 
of their board is only “another dollar a week, so 
that it is inexpensive to the limit as well as exem- 
plifving class instruction in the housekeeping art. 

Principal J. W. Crabtree has demonstrated rare 
skill in the dual roll of leadership in the instruction 
and in the state as a whole. 


QUEBEC. 


The Basilica is 216 feet by 180. 
‘Founded by Champlain in 1608. 


It is a city of famous monuments. 

First visited by Europeans in 1535. 

Tides rise and fall about eighteen feet. 

Laval University was founded in 1663. 

Most picturesque city on the continent. 

Most strongly fortified city in the New World. 
The Ursuline convent was established in 1641. 
This is the famous walled city of the New World. 


Three hundred miles from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

Dufferin Terrace is a magnificent promenade, 
1,400 feet long and 200 feet wide. 
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JACOB’S LADDER, MT. WASHINGTON RAILWAY. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


McGill is the pride of Montreal. Known all over 
this continent, and not without renown in Europe, 
its graduates in all departments are a perpetual ad- 
vertisement for it. One of its graduates in arts sent 
over to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar led all others 
in honors (including those from the colonies and 
from the United States), capturing the Craven and 
the Ireland scholarships, a feat but seldom accom- 
plished, and then by such men as H. H. Asquith, 
W. E. Gladstone, and Goldwin Smith. 

Dr. William Osler, professor of medicine in Ox- 
ford University, and formerly professor of medi- 
cine in Johns Hopkins, came from “Old McGill,” 
and the mention of “radium” suggests at once 
Professor Ernest Rutherford, the best known man 
on this subject in America and now about to take 
charge of the physical laboratories at Manchester. 
And so McGill aims to be known by the men 
she turns out well equipped for an up-to-date 
world. It receives no provincial aid, but is a pri- 
vately endowed university, owing its great de- 
velopment to the wealthy men of Montreal—Sir 
William Macdonald, whose donations to educa- 
tional work now exceed eight millions of dollars, 
Lord Strathcona, Lord Mount Stephen, and the 
Molsons and Redpaths. It is really a national 
university in that it has affiliated colleges in British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Prince Edward Island and 
draws students from all parts of Canada as well as 
from the United States and the West Indies. 

The departments by which McGill has attained 
its greatest fame are medicine and applied science, 
the former being recognized as one of the fore- 
most schools on the continent, and with the magni- 
ficent Royal Victoria hospital further up on the 
mountain side, the theoretical and practical train- 
ing of a physician is well taken care of. The ap- 
plied science department is the most richly 
equipped and endowed of all McGill’s work, and at- 
tracts many students from the British Isles. There 
is no finer equipment in America. 

It is unfortunate that McGill has lately suffered 
severely from fire, and therefore the visitors to 
Montreal this summer will not have an opportunity 
of seeing the medical laboratories and museums, 


or the Macdonald engineering laboratories. These 
two buildings were burned within a fortnight of 
each other, entailing a loss of a million and a half 
of dollars, and worse than all the destruction of 
specimens which had been the object of the profes- 
sors to gather for more than eighty years. 

A very interesting department of McGill is the 
Royal Victoria College for Women, which is to Mc- 
Gill what Radcliffe is to Harvard. It occupies a 
beautiful building -which is well worth seeing. 
Just across the road from the campus of McGill is 
the new Students’ Union, erected and furnished for 
the students by Sir William Macdonald at a cost of 
$150,000. Here are dining-rooms, recreation 
rooms, assembly hall, music room, in fact this is the 
centre of the undergraduates’ social life. Strath- 
cona Hall, a beautiful five-story building close 
by, is the property of the University Y. M. C. A., 
and has residential accommodations for some sixty 
men. 

A unique department at McGill is that devoted 
to railway engineering, which is supported by the 
five great railways of Montreal, Canadian Pacific, 
Grand Trunk Pacific, Intercolonial, and Canadian 
Northern. In this time of great railway develop- 
ment in Canada it isin a flourishing condition. The 
students study during the winter and work for the 
railways all summer. 

But one of the latest developments, and one 
which is destined to greatly enhance McGill’s repu- 
tation, is the arrangement whereby the new Mac- 
donald College at St. Anne de Bellevue, twenty 
miles west of Montreal, becomes an affiliated col- 
lege. This is worth much to McGill, for Macdon- 
ald College, with its 700 acres of land, fifteen 
buildings, and an ample endowment, is to be the 
experiment station in education for all Canada. It 
will open in September with a staff of specialists 
and will aim to prepare students for teaching in 
rural schools as well as city schools, and with its 
departments of agriculture and mechanic arts, is 
expected to do for Canada what a combination of 
a high-grade teachers college and an equally 
high-grade agriculture, mechanic, and household 
arts college would do for the students of a state 
in this country. 
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McGill has about fifteen hundred students. Its 
president is a Scotchman, Principal Peterson. 
That is not strange in Canada, for it is Principal 
Gordon of Queens, Principal Falconer of Toronto, 
Principal Mackay of McMaster, and Principal 
Robertson of Macdonald. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXXIV.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 
THE HAGUE. 

Probably no name is more widely known at pres- 
ent, especially among all lovers of international 
arbitration and peace, than that of this quaint and 
beautiful capital of Holland. It came into world- 
wide prominence a few years ago by the gathering 
there of the representatives of the great powers to 
confer together on questions that were related to a 
better understanding and a larger spirit of amity 
among the nations. The conferees were some of 
the ablest diplomats of their day, and their deliber- 
ations resulted in a decided advance towards 
measures which would make peace the normal at- 
titude of nations towards each other, instead of in- 
sane and wasteful belligerency. 

But it was felt at the time that this first conference 
was no more than preliminary and partial. The 
measures under debate were too large, as they were 
too novel, to permit anything like a hasty settle- 
ment. Further reflection was necessary before 
they could fully and finally be adjudicated. Yet 
everything seemed to indicate the assembling of a 
second conference, and now this is almost due. 
The coming June has been decided upon for the 
gathering of the messengers of the nations at The 
Hague, in the splendid palace of peace, provided 
by the generosity of Andrew Carnegie, to take 
up the unfinished work of the earlier conference, 
as well as new measures, and carry them on, if 
possible, to judicious and judicial conclusions. 

It is therefore a fitting time to know something 
of the city which is so signally honored by so im- 
posing and important an assembly. 

The Dutch name for The Hague is “Graven- 
hage,”’ which means “The Count’s Meadow,” or 
“The Count’s Hedge.” Its earliest history, dat- 
ing back to 1097, makes mention of it as a hunt- 
ing lodge for princes, and this accounts for its title 
of “Gravenhage.” 

For a considerable time it has been the capital 
of the Netherlands, for it was made the chief resi- 
dence of royalty, and the meeting-place of the 
States-general or Dutch parliament. It is also the 
depository of the national archives, which cover a 
span of at least 400 vears. 

The presence of the monarch, with royal courts 
and palaces, gives an air and prestige to the city 
that is unknown to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, or 
Utrecht. Amsterdam is the commercial capital, 
while The Hague is the governing and diplomatic 
capital. 

The other cities are characteristically Dutch in 
architecture and in manners. The Hague, while 
having several Dutch features, is much more like a 
Frenth than a Dutch city. It is Dutch in the pres- 
ence of its canals, which intersect it in every direc- 
tion. Some of its buildings follow Dutch models. 
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But many of its lordly palaces, its public buildings, 
and its stately houses reveal the influence of for- 
eign architects. Its magnificent avenues lined 
with wide-spreading lindens, its spacious squares 
and noble parks, rather link it with other countries 
of Europe than with Holland. 

The people also—of whom there are nearly 120,- 
000—are less Dutch in their manners than those of 
the other cities. They are largely influenced by 
the presence of princes, of government officials, of 
the nobility, of officers of the army and navy, and 
of foreign diplomats, and have unconsciously 
taken on capital manners. They care less for 
manufactures and trade than other centres do; 
though when they do follow industrial pursuits they 
prove themselves competent workmen. They are 
adepts in metal-working, in printing, in making 
fine furniture, carriages, and laces. But the 
thought that they are citizens of the capital touches 
and moulds the humblest work shop. They look 
down upon Amsterdam as nothing but a vulgar 
mart of trade. 

The public buildings are unusually imposing. A 
fine library has a collection of 125,000 volumes. 
There are choice picture galleries, where the works 
of the great Dutch painters are seen on every hand. 
In one palace named “The House in the Wood” 
are seen the finest frescoes and paintings of Ru- 
bens and his pupils. The chief church, dedicated 
to St. James, and built in 1308, has a majestic hex- 
agonal tower, and in it a peal of thirty-eight bells 
of exquisite tone. The national school of design 
is an attractive structure. 

The Willemspark is almost a forest in dimen- 
sions, and beautifully adorned. In it is the great 
national monument to celebrate-the recovery of 
Dutch independence in 1813. The parks and 
squares have many statues of notable persons, 
among the most conspicuous of which are two of 
William the Silent, whom the Hollanders speak of 
gratefully and loyally as ‘the Father of our Father- 
land.” One of these is an equestrian statue erected 
by William IT., and the other by the nation in 1848. 

The Hague is three miles from the ocean, but it 
has a fine suburb—Scheveningen—on the shore of 
the North Sea, and connected with the city by 
trolley, and by a fine highway for carriage driving. 

The city has many stirring historic memories, 
on which it prides itself. Three times it was laid 
waste by the Spaniards, but it was here that the 
Netherlands abjured allegance to Philip II. Here 
in former years great treaties were made. In 1668 
the important triple alliance between England, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands was formed. And 
in 1717 the solemn treaty of peace between Austria, 
Spain, and Savoy was ratified here. The city was 
also the birthplace of many members of the illus- 
trious House of Orange, among whom was Wil- 
liam III. of England. 

But the chief pride of the citizens of The Hague 
to-day is twofold: First of the presence on the 
Dutch throne of Queen Wilhelmina, whom they 
well nigh idolize; and second, that of all the cities 
of the world the nations have selected thedr city as 
their meeting-ground to discuss the gravest inter- 
national problems in the interest of world-wide 
peace and comity. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS, CHICAGO. 


SUGGESTIVE CONCLUSIONS REGARDING SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 


The school singing book of the future will be 
eutirely free from elementary matter, explanatory 
matter, terms, etc., of every kind, just as reading 
‘books omit spelling rules, and the like. The one 
object of the song book will be to supply fresh and 
interesting songs for schoolroom use and study. 
The gradual elimination of this part of the contents, 
which has been going on for years now, is quite in 
the line of evolution. 

Besides the incidental uses of singing in the 
schoolroom for smoothing off the corners of ciiss- 
crass moods, promoting receptivity of spirit (per- 
haps largely by straight- 
ening the grain of the 
hairs of defence), the 
songs will also be stud- 
ied more or less from 
technical standpoints, to 
learn to feel better the 
musical ideas which the 
songs contain, and to 
realize the ideas in the 
music and the congeni- 
ality of the music and 
its spirit to the poem to 
which it is set. 

Meanwhile the teach- 
ing of music will begin 
to assume the 
schoolroom a scientific 
element of precision, 
which it now almost 
wholly lacks. As al- 
ready mentioned before, it is very desirable in- 
dced that the school music, if possible, be made to 
open the way for the child towards real music—by 
which I mean instrumental music especially, which 
the child is likely to devote some attention to; and 
also I mean the higher kinds of song, sttch as 
opera, oratorio, and the like. 

What are often spoken of as “the elements of 
music” will be taught more carefully, first enter- 
ing a discrimination between the elements of the 
music, i. e., the things we ought to hear, and the 
other thing, which they mostly mean just now 
when they speak of “elements,” the elements of the 
notation, or the art of writing music, and of read- 
ing it after it is written. The duties and functions 
of the ear in music are one set; the duties and func- 
tions of the eye in music are quite another set. 
Let us not mix the babies up. 

Music will be graded carefully, according to the 
essential difficulty of the various elements which 
go to make it up. There are in music two root 
principles working upon each other. The one is 
the principle of rhythm, or the measured motion 
of music in time. This is not a matter of length 
of tones as your books incorrectly tell us, but sim- 
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ply a question of motion in time—of accent, pulsa- 
ticn, measures, phrases, sections, periods, and 
period groups, besides the individual motion of the 
musical idea itself. I will water out this chapter 
in another paper, and show the different strata in- 
volved in a proper conception of musical rhythm. 

In the early grades, say first and second, the chil- 
dren ought to learn to hear the simple measures 
and to know them when they hear them. By this 
I mean to distinguish correctly between a song in 
deuble measure, triple measure, quadruple, or sex- 
tuple measure, and to hear the “measure-form” and 
a few at least of pulse divisions. In order to do 
this it will be necessary to have material which is 
really in the kind of measure we wish them to hear 
—a point concerning 
which our books at 
present take no care at 


all. This is a long sub- 
ject which would re- 
quire quite a bit of 


water to stew it without 
burning. We willleave 
it just now. 

The third and fourth 
grades will pursue the 
time idea and learn to 
hear, understand, and 
write correctly all sorts 
of the more common 
pulse divisions, such as 
triplets, half pulses, 
quarter pulses, and the 
dotted notes  (three- 
quarter pulse and pulse 
and a-half). In these 
grades also instruction will begin in phrases, 
individual rhythms (the motion of the idea 
above the underlying pulsation and measure), 
and later on what is properly called meter, i. e., the 
phrase form and its multiples into stanzas or pe- 
riods. All this is quite simple and very easy to be 
taught. 

Meanwhile with the second and third grades the 
children besides singing many songs, not at all 
graded for containing only the few things they 
could by reason understand, but simply made 
pleasurable songs to the musical sense besides 
singing these, they will begin the long induction 
into tonal self-consciousness. Now the entire 
tonal movement of music rests upon harmony; but 
inasmuch as it requires at least three tones to make 
up a chord effect and a real harmony, we cannot 
of course manage this with the small children. 
Accordingly we will let them sing the scale. We 
will exercise them upon singing by skip from do to 
any other tone in the octave, preferring the tones 
of the chord of do, i. e., do-mi-sol-do. Perhaps in 
gerade 2 they will be able to skip about anywhere 
in the chord of do, or along its track. In grade 3 
this may be extended to take in the chord of sol, 
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sol-te-re ; and a grade higher the chord of fa, fa-la- 
do. A few simple exercises can be had in singing 
thirds in two parts, whle half the school tries to 
find the proper bass. This idea reduces itself to an 
atttmpt when hearing mi-sol sung together to 
place under it the proper do. It is an exercise in 
beginning to feel a musical effect. 

In the fourth grade and fifth we will have some 
excrcises in rounds, so planned that when three 
divisions are singing together we have the simple 
harmonies of the key. This is the easiest way of 
coming at part singing, because each singer 
imagines herself engaged in the real thing, i. e., 
singing the melody. We begin also to teach the 
making and spelling of chords, especially the three 
principal ones, which form most of the harmony 
in simple music. 

In grade 5 and 6 we introduce the minor triad, 
learn to hear it, sing it, feel it, and so on; at first 
arriving upon it in a round written for the purpose. 

Meanwhile in all the grades the scale conscious- 
ness has been developing. After skipping from 
do to all other tones in the same chord, we skip to 
the other scale tones; then from any tone back 
to do; and all possible skips within the usual chord 
tracks. The children will become quite solid in 
this sort of thing; and it is to, be followed up by 
writing from dictation—or, which is better, from 
hearing a song sung from notes, while a part of the 
school tries to catch as much as possible of it, writ- 
irg in any key designated by the teacher. Of 
course this implies that the scale writing has gone 
ou regularly from the second grade up. 

Somewhere during the grammar grades, I would 
suv about the sixth grade, the different minors 
must be introduced. The natural minor, the har- 
monic minor, and the melodic or mixed minor; ex- 
pizined, heard, and distinguished by ear, and writ- 
ten. This will occupy quite a bit of time during 
probably two years. The signatures of the minor 
must be learned thoroughly; and the trick of 
changing to the tonic minor, by flatting the third 
and sixth, as so often occurs in good music. All 
these things are now mostly neglected. 

In the high school real hearing of harmony must 
begin in earnest, and be developed so that the pu- 
pils can hear and correctly notate all progressions 
which are strictly within the key. I do not ob- 
ject to it going on to hear chords in minor and to 
hear the commonplace modulations. In short, I 
would carry this part of the musical training in the 
high school to cover the entire course of ear work 
so splendidly devised by Mrs. Dingley-Mathews, 
and fully explained in her first-year book, and the 
remaining years explained in her year book of the 
school (which can be had for asking for it), be- 
cause this kind of hearing underlies all true musi- 
cal intelligence. 

In order to accomplish this in a systematic man- 
ner, the area of school music now needs a real in- 
telligence, an educational musical intelligence of 
the large kind, capable of grasping the work as a 
whole and of subdividing and locating the prog- 
ress. This work must be done; and it will result 
in a few small text-books, I would think about 
fuur or six, all small, not over thirty or forty pages 
of 16mo, or even if sixty it is no great matter. 
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The elementary text-book for rhythm and for tonal 
entities might or might not be in one for each 
grade, or for two grades—I think I prefer the lat- 
ter. Just as soon as we get the fool idea out of our 
heads that to teach music is primarily and mainly 
to learn to “find do,” and to know rhythm is to be 
solid in the length of notes, we will be in position 
to ask what we mean by “music for babes” of vari- 
ous ages. We will build up the musical ear and 
its perceptions; and in this process the same thing 
will happen which life carries on for the child, 
where the net result of all his sense-perceptions is 
to stimulate the brain and develop departments of 
consciousness—in other words, chapters of m’nd— 
an assorted set of tools to think with. 

Wanting any such graded assortment of musical 
concepts and percepts, all talk of the “psychology 
of music” is pure moonshine; basked in most of 
all by those who know the least about it. When 
the psychology of art-music is even still unformu- 
lated, no school teacher need be ashamed to own 
that in speaking of the psychology of music he is 
in danger of getting beyond his depth. 

For the benefit of the few who do have psycho- 
logical aspirations, I will say that everything we 
have in music, from the purely tonal side, turns on 
accurately hearing the sounds themselves (whether 
simple or combified) and upon what we associate 
with those sounds; I mean what we expect to hap- 
pen before the series, the idea, finishes itself. The 
unknown something spoken of by musicians as 
“musical feeling” means the feeling for the tonal 
elements which must come to complete the idea. 

Directly after musical feeling in this form begins 
to be experienced we come to that other something 
—a feeling for the mood, the inner something 
which the tonal ideas were meant to express. 
This later form of feeling is not the purely tonal 
feeling; the musical feeling as such has regard 
simply to what the music ought to do to get itself 
finished, merely as music; and this other thing is 
what the music means by its way of going on. In 
really high music this inner feeling of it is never 
fully experienced by any except those who first ex- 
perience the purely musical perception and under- 
standing of the musical idea itself—apart from its 
emotional aspects. But it is time to dive! The 
water is plainly deep enough! 


MONTREAL. 

Eight square miles. 

Largest city in Canada. 

Hochelaga was the Indian name. 

One hundred miles from Quebec. 

On an island seven miles by thirty. 

Victoria bridge is 9,184 feet in length. 

There are 10,000 worshipers in Notre Dame. 

Head of ocean navigation 1,000 miles from the 
ocean. 

Mount Royal is the noblest city mountain on the 
continent. 

St. Peter’s of Rome is reproduced in Cathedral 
of St. Peter’s. 

Wolfe’s victory and death in 1759 made Quebec 
famous in history. 

French and English populations are as distinct 
as though they were in cities far apart. 
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NOTES. 
July 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Stop with a private family. 
Pensions will be advocated. 
Montreal is a beautiful city. 
The seventy-seventh meeting. 
It will be a great peace meeting. 
Getting to Montreal is delightful. 
Tenure of office is to be boomed. 
The Thousand Islands are peerless. 
Absolutely free from professional caste. 
Training of teachers is to be emphasized. 
Industrial education will be at the front. 
All side excursions one fare for round trip. 
Oldest teachers’ organization in the world. 
1897 and 1907 will be Montreal landmarks. 
Quebec is one of the world’s historic shrines. 
Excursions from Montreal are all charming. 
Montreal once in ten years is a good scheme 
Niagara Falls are matchless on the entire globe. 
The Lachine Rapids have no rival for a boat ride. 
Walter E. Ranger is a maker of great programs. 


This is the American Institute of Instruction’s 
year. 


The most sociable of all educational associa- 
tions. 


You can get a good room in a good family for 
$1 a day. 


Department sessions will be held from 10.45 to 
12.45 daily. 


“Around the mountain” is the best for the money 
anywhere. 


The best use of the library by the school will be 
exploited. 


The Middle States will attend more generally 
than ever before. 


It is possible to go to Montreal and Los Angeles 
for both meetings. 


This should be the largest meeting in the his- 
tory of the A. I. I. 


For information write Secretary William C. 
Crawford, Allston, Mass. 


The A. I. I. is the greatest educational peace 
association in the world. 


The general sessions will be held from 9 to 10.30 
a. m. and in the evenings. 


As a foreign city Montreal is of surpassing in- 
terest to American teachers. . 


The largest meeting of the oldest association 
was held in Montreal in 1897. 


There are 100,000 teachers within a twenty-dol- 
lar round-trip rate of Montreal. 


Industrial education is to be discussed by sev- 
eral specialists and enthusiasts. 


Internationalism and patriotism are to be con- 
sidered by the chieftains of peace. 


‘Up the Saguenay” is one of the grand and 
beautiful excursions of the continent. 


The Provincial Association of Teachers of Que- 
bec will be in session with the A. I. 1. 


Greatest combination of pleasure in going trip, 
in side excursions, and in local outings! 


The White Mountains are the most glorious 
mountain attraction within 2,000 miles. 


For accommodations write to E. Montgomery 
Campbell, McGill normal school, Montreal. 


Since the N. E. A. and the Y. P. S. C. E. meet 
on the Pacific coast, this coast is clear for a great 
gathering at Montreal. 


The New England State Federation of Women’s 


Clubs will devote two sessions to the home and 
school. 


Excursion parties to Montreal are being formed 


in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and at other 
points. 


The ideal trip is by way of Niagara Falls, Thous- 
and Islands, Lachine Rapids, Quebec, and White 
Mountains. 


For good European hotels, where you will re- 
ceive courteous treatment, go to the St. James or 
Corona hotels. 


Supervision and administration are to be 
elaborately and skilfully treated by men and 
women of experience. 


In 189% New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania sent many teachers to Montreal and they 
will send more in 1907. 


The defective classes will be studied, and the 
various phases of dealing with them will be ex- 
ploited by enthusiasts. 


For good hotel accommodations at reasonable 
rates, American plan, we recommend the Queen’s, 
the Bath hotel, and Place Vigor hotel. 


The treasury of the A. LI. was put in elegant 
condition by the Montreal meeting of 1897, and it 
has kept up for ten years. The 1907 meeting will 
do even better by the treasury. 


The New England Association of Superintendents 
will hold two sessions with the A. I. I. They will 
provide the program for one general session of the 
Institute, and will also have a department session. 


[Continued on page 550.) 
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DIRECTION OF ATTENTION IN STUDY. 


In no one phase of education are we farther 
from the ideal than in offering opportunities for 
genuine choice on the part of pupils. We talk of 
the initiative, but we do not practice it. The few ef- 
forts made are not wholly gratifying. Even elec- 
tives are not always a beneficial departure. The 
school loses a great opportunity when it does not 
not establish an initiative. 

The ideal has been: “Do what you are told as 
you are told to do it.” 

There is much merit in this. The school mas- 
ters were the ones who shouted loudest in praise 
of “The Message to Garcia,” a notable and valu- 
able book. But this ideal is less than half right. 

To choose the best thing, the best way, the best 
time is the ideal. 

This necessitates choosing the best advisers. 
Going to a teacher for advice is vastly better than 
going for orders. 

Attention to advice is a long way ahead of at- 
tention to orders. 

Attention upon which one is to choose is far 
ahead of attention to directions. 

The reading of a good book of one’s own choice 
is worth much more than reading a good book 
upon someone’s requirement. Given the choice 
of five problems out of eight to solve guarantees 
attention to the eight, and attention to a problem 
is four-fifths of the merit in the exercise. 

The choice of a song to be sung is quite a com- 
mon privilege, but beyond that the pupils have lit- 
tle choice in any school function or exercise. 

In discipline the opportunity to choose is of in- 
estimable value. “May I go to dance to-night?” 
asked a boy. “Yes, if you prefer it to going to the 
Touraine to dinner this evening.” “Oh, but I 
don’t.” 

Fortunate the teacher who can see the 
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breakers ahead. “Jolin, would you rather go to 
Soule’s this noon and select a picture for the story 
lesson or go to the hot house and get two plants 
for the window? You may doone and [rank the 
other.” lixing his attention upon a choice is the 
best way to divert attention irom personal dis- 
turbances. 

‘Each pupil may choose the tree that he would 
like to study and write upon next week” has possi- 
bilities in it. 1 know one whole county in which 
there is some interest for all the older pupils of the 
county to choose for individual effort each year. 1 
have heard mighty fine papers on “the Tomato,” 
‘The Squash,” “Kaising Peanuts,” etc., but the 
best feature was that each child had to choose 
something to raise and write about, what he had 
raised, and no two pupils in any school could 
choose the same thing. 

‘here was as much interest in the clioosing as 
in all the rest. Intensity of attention was assured 
when attention was secured to the choice. ‘The 
fabulous success of the Japanese army lay in the 
fact that individually a Japanese soldier has more 
responsibility for individual choices than the sol- 
diers of all other civilized nations. 

The future of America is largely involved in the 
training of attention in the choice oi the direction 
for its exercise. 


BOSTON’S NOTABLE DEPARTURE. 


Lhe Boston school board of five, which is hali 
through its second year under the chairmanship 
of J. J. Storrow, is doing ever increasingly good 
work, though not always to the satisfaction oi 
those who would like to have things leit pretty 
much alone. 

One of the notable departures is a scheme of ad- 
visory committees appointed by the school board. 
Lhere is a committee of eminent physicians to con- 
sider all matters relating to medical inspecton, to 
school nurses, and the general health conditions. 
Also a committee of prominent oculists to advise 
in all matters relating to the eyes of the children. 

Lhe latest, and in some respects the most im- 
portant, is an advisory committee of twenty-five 
leading business men to whom is referred every 
problem relating to or arising from the commer- 
cial high school. Lucius Tuttle, president of the 
Boston and Maine railroad, is chairman. ‘The en- 
tire twenty-five busy men take time to come to- 
gether for consideration of various questions. 
Those familiar with Boston affairs can readily ap- 
preciate the significance of these names: Lucius 
Tuttle, Wallace L. Pierce. E. F. McSweeney, Sam- 
uel B. Capen, Frederick P. Fish, William 13. Bird, 
Irederick O. Houghton, Edward Bayley, A. 
Lincoln Filene, Thomas L. Livermore, George P. 
Field, William H. Sayward, thomas G. Plant, 
James J. Phelan, T. B. Fitzpatrick, David A. Til- 
ley, G. B. Lehy, Frank A. Day, E. H. Walcott, 
Daniel D. Morse, John P. Boyd, Jerome Jones, 
Andrew G. Webster, John F. Crocker, Magnes W. 
Alexander, William Dillon, and Carl Dreyfus. 
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SCHOOL PURITY. 


There are nearly 20,000,000 boys and girls in 
the public schools. There must be among these 
many who are impure, but the percentage is insig- 
nificant in proportion to those in adult life, and, 
undoubtedly less than ever before, less with chil- 
dren who attend school than would be true of the 
same children were they not in school. Revela- 
tions are inevitable, but be exceedingly careful not 
to get frantic over it. Believe in the purity of boys 
and girls so long as they are natural in their young 
life. Assume that they are pure. A good person 
can do few things more vicious than to form the 
habit of asking himself as to every boy or girl, “Is 
he pure?” Such a habit is contagious, and who- 
ever has acquired it should be summarily dismissed 
from the service. One cannot have such thoughts 
without transmitting them to younger minds. 
You cannot talk about the stomach without being 
dyspeptic. You cannot think of what can be wisely 
eaten without deranging the digestive organs. 
Advertisements of a “sure cure” for any special ills 
multiply those ills indefinitely. The nearer one’s 
thoughts come to the nerves, emotions, passions, 
the greater the liability to thought contagion. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


In this issue we call attention to the meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction at Montreal, 
July 1, 2, 3,4. Ten years ago when the meeting 
was there there was an enrollment of 2,300. This 
should be increased largely this year as the N. E. 
A. meets on the Pacific coast and their rates are 
not as good from New England as usual. It will 
be a notable program that President Ranger will 
offer. The attractions of travel are nowhere 
greater for the money than those associated with 
this trip. 


SALARIES IN CONNECTICUT. 


“There are seventy-nine teachers in the un- 
graded schools of the state who receive $20 or less 
a month, and 199 teachers receive not more 
than $25 a month. The lowest salary paid in the 
state is $180 for thirty-six weeks of school teach- 
ing. Three years ago, and the average has not 
been raised to any extent since, the average salary 
a month for the 4,316 teachers in the state was $99 
for men and $44 for women, an average which took 
into account the city schools, where the pay was 
naturally higher than in the smaller towns. It is 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain the 
best grade of teachers in the rural schools for such 
salaries as this, with the result that the teaching is 
falling off, and the rural schools are annually turn- 
ing out poorer students.” 

The above statement, which is virtually official, 
shows the need of an immediate arousement in 
Connecticut. It should be remembered that $180 
a year is but fifty-seven cents a day. You cannot 
hire a boy to pick potatoes for that. There are 
seventy-nine teachers on that salary (?). There 
are 120 others who receive less than seventy-five 
cents a day. The 4,316 teachers in the state aver- 
age but $1.25 a day for the women, and the men 
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receive but $2.75 a day, and this includes the high- 
est salaried men in Hartiord, New Haven, and 
other cities. 

Think of women placed in charge of children on 
an average wage of $7.50 a week, which is consider- 
ably lessthan half whata dressmaker, milliner, or 
nurse receives. No labor union will allow ordinary 
mechanics to work for as little as the average 
schoolmaster in Connecticut receives. How long, 
O Americans, how long! 

ADDED AID TO AGRICULTURE. 


Under the provisions of an act of Congress ap- 
proved August 30, 1890, there has been paid annu- 
ally for some years by the federal government 
the sum of $25,000 to each state and territory for 
the more complete endowment and support of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. By 
an act of March 4, 1907, provision is made for an 
annual increase of that appropriation by the sum of 
$5,000, over the amount ior the preceding year, un- 
til the annual appropriation to each state and terri- 
tory reaches the sum of $50,000, which shall be the 
amount to be appropriated annually thereaiter. 
Part of the increase of the appropriation may be 
expended for the preparation of teachers of ele- 
mentary agriculture and mechanic arts. The du- 
ties connected with the administration of these pro- 
visions of Congress are peiformed by the bureau 
of education under Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
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NEW KIND OF SCHOOL EXCITEMENT. 


Near Russiaville, Indiana, is a school in which 
for a month there has not been a pupil, but at 
which Miss Carter, the teacher, has reported every 
day at 9 o’clock and remained until 4 p. m. She 
is sure to draw her salary. There is no objection to 
the teacher, merely a local squabble as in good old 
“Hoosier schoolmaster” days. There are pupils 
in the district, but ‘their welfare does not count 
with these parents. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS TO VISIT ENGLAND. 


It is announced that the suggestion to send 500 
American teachers next year to study the educa- 
tional system of Great Britain has met with such 
a response that it is practically certain now the pil- 
grimage will be made. It is understood that Al- 
fred Mosely, the English educator who has been 
studying the schools of this country, will make the 
same arrangement for the trip to England and re- 
turn as he did for his own teachers coming this 
way—a rate of $25 for the round trip. 
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SAVE ON BLACKBOARDS. 


“We have saved $150 on blackboards,” says a 
Massachusetts superintendent in his report. 
While a poor blackboard is worthless, the black- 
board promoters have given a funereal aspect 
to schoolrooms. Blackboards a third of the way 
around the room is ample. We know that we have 
been the means of brightening up innumerable 
schoolrooms in the United States, and we shall not 
let up on this crusade until no new schoolhouse is 
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builded with the classrooms in mourning. This 
reform is not only a vast economy, but it is in 
every way a great advantage. 


GEORGIA’S EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING. 


Georgia has recently enacted the necessary laws 
to establish an agricultural school in each con- 
gressional district—as feeders for the state college 
and for disseminating elementary principles of 
agriculture—within local conditions—to the people 
near their homes. 
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TENURE OF OFFICE. 


In Massachusetts in any city or town the board 
of education can place the teachers on permanent 
tenure. There are eighty-two cities and towns that 
have placed their teachers, a total of 5,535 teachers, 
on permanent tenure. This indicates high local 
appreciation of teachers. 


FILIPINOS. 


There are 182 young Filipinos in the schools of 
the United States. They are taking honors all 
along the line. Miguel Nicdao will represent 
the state of Illinois in an inter-state oratorical con- 
test soon to be held at Emporia, Kansas. Nicdao 
is a student at the state normal school at Normal, 
Ill. At Cornell University the Philippine students 
have organized a sextette which has become one of 
the most popular organizations in the college. At 
the normal school in DeKalb, Ind., the young Fili- 
pinos organized a champion football team which 
recently defeated the faculty team. 


AN UPRISING FOR DECENCY. 


The treatment of teachers by irate parents 
and conscienceless children is approaching a con- 
dition in which a public uprising in the interest 
of decency may be needed. In une state the pupils 
literally killed the teacher on his way home from 
school, and h-re in New England, recently, a 
teacher punished a child. The next day tue 
mcther of the child cam: to the schuc: und in the 
presence of the children beat tne teacher ovcr we 
head and shoulders. As the teacher was small and 
the irate mother a strapping woman there was 
nothing for the teacher to do but take to flight 
followed by the woman, who rained blows upon 
her back as she fled. Nothing but a great awak- 
ening for public decency will do in such a case. 


A RECREATION CLUB. 


The Geneva (Ohio) high school, J. E. Fitzger- 
ald, superintendent, was given public support the 
past winter in royal fashion. Under the name of 
“The Citizens’ Recreation Club” the high school 
boys were backed up in their athletics with intense 
loyalty. 

Eleven men became responsible for the club 
financially as well as for its honorable conduct. In 
four hours they raised a guarantee fund of $130, 
25 per cent. being paid in. The rest was never 
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called for and the amount paid in was returned, so 
successful was the club. They leased a two-story 
building with four alleys for bowling on the first 
floor, and an equal space on the second floor was 
equipped with reading tables, magazines, and pa- 
pers, boxing gloves, and a croquet set with saw- 
dust floor. Young men not connected with the 
schcol were admitted to membership, but they ob- 
served the rules which make for noble manhood 
through good character. It not only united the 
young people in clean social life, but it made the 
high school an uplifting force for the community. 


Dr. E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J., is one of 
the best educational speakers in the country. He 
is at the head of the school for feeble minded and 
his experiences and observations are a revelation 
to teachers of normal minds. 


I am delighted to see that William H. Allen dedi- 
cates his admirable new book to Emily E. William- 
son of Elizabeth, “efficient friend of children.” 


At San Antonio, Texas, the officials burned 10,- 
000,000 lottery tickets, the printing of which cost 
$10,000. That is good business. 


Come to Boston for Old Home week July 28 to 
August 3. One fare for round trip. Tickets good 
returning till August 31. 

Payson Smith of Auburn has been appointed 


state superintendent of Maine. The expected has 
happened. 


The state of Washington leads all other states in 
the proportion of population enrolled in the public 
schools. 


Clark University has no athletics to reform and 
never has a debt to raise nor a shortage to make 
up. 

An incompetent truant officer is a disgrace to the 
community. He needs to be every way worthy. 


Only the income of Mrs. Sage’s $10,000,000 will 
ever be used for the great work planned. 


The City of Mexico has a public school named 
tne “Horace Mann school.” 


You are poor if you allow others to keep you in 
their debt for good turns. 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars more 
for Barnard College. 


The University of Cincinnati has raised the pay 
of several professors. 


Only two towns in Massachusetts do not have 
school supervision. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Montreal. 


National Educational Association, July 8-12, Los 
Angeles, 


The “efficient” life is the latest and best. 
Any trial is to some extent a success. 


Georgia is having a great awakening. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN IMPORTANT TRIAL. 


A trial of national importance,—that of Hay- 
wood, Moyer, and Pettibone,—officials of the 
Western Federation of Miners, on a charge of 
complicity in the assassination of ex-Governor 
Steunenberg of Idaho has been opened at Boise. 
Haywood, secretary of the federation, has chosen 
to be tried first. It is thought that the trial may 
last two months. The actual issues have been be- 
clouded by accusations and counter accusations be- 
tween the miners and the mine-owners, and have 
been further confused by the introduction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter grouping the defendants 
with Harriman as “undesirable citizens.” The 
President has effectually cleared himself of any at- 
tempt to influence justice in the matter, and the 
publication of the letter which he wrote more than 
a year ago urging absolute fair play to all parties 
concerned has taken the sting from the Socialist- 
labor attack upon him. 


THE YIELDING OF ABDUL. 


The American ambassador is no longer cooling 
his heels outside the audience chamber of the Sul- 
tan at Constantinople. An end has been put at 
last to the long and irritating trifling of the Porte 
and the sovereign over the American school ques- 
tion, the payment of indemnity for looted property, 
and other long-standing questions. The Sultan 
has issued an irade empowering the ministers to 
take up and adjust all the questions at issue. 
American schools in the Turkish empire will hence 
forth be treated like the schools of other nations, 
and the other grievances will be adjusted. The 
compelling cause of this change of temper was the 
action of the British foreign minister in insisting 
that the United States must be consulted regard- 
ing a proposed increase of customs duties which 
the Porte greatly desires. The Sultan and the 
Porte thereupon made haste to placate American 
sentiment by yielding the long-delayed conces- 
sions. 

COLONIAL “PREFERENCE.” 


The colonial premiers have made no headway at 
London in their attempt to persuade the home 
government to adopt a policy of preferential trade. 
The prime minister and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer have both assured them that the proposi- 
tion is out of the question. The reason is, of 
course, the obvious one, that there connot be pref- 
erence in favor of colonial products without a cor- 
responding discrimination against products from 
other quarters. This means a protective tariff, 
and such a tariff is contrary to British traditions 
and to the policy of the dominant party, which 
could not stand for a moment with the cry of “dear 
food” raised against it. All this is not so sur- 
prising as the fact that the colonial premiers are 
not themselves all in favor of the preference policy, 
General Botha, for example, stoutly contending 
that his government might find it convenient to 
raise a tariff against British goods, 


“IAN M’CLAREN’S” DEATH. 


There will be wide-spread mourning over the 
death of Dr. John Watson, better known as “Ian 
McClaren.” His death occurred at Mt. Pleasant, 
Towa, and was caused by blood-poisoning follow- 
ing upon tonsilitis. He came to this country last 
February to lecture before several universities. 
He had been for many years one of the most dis- 
tinguished and beloved preachers of the Free 
church of Scotland, when, in 1894, he introduced 
himself to a world-wide audience in the exquisite 
stories contained in “Beside the Bonie Brier 
Bush.” “The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” “Kate 
Carnegie and Those Ministers,” and other books 
in a similar vein followed, and his reputation as a 
story-writer eclipsed his renown as a theologian 
and preacher. Yet he did a great deal of serious 
work of the highest quality, and his published ser- 
mons and lectures are full of power, earnestness, 
and spirituality, and are none the worse for a dash 
of humor. He had a delightfully genial person- 
ality, and no one who ever heard him speak or read 
from his stories is likely ever to forget the pleas- 
ure. That he should die so far from his beloved 
Scotland is doubly melancholy. 


A POSSIBLY TROUBLE WARD. 


The Dominican Congress has ratified the treaty 
with the United States which our Senate ratified at 
the last session; and this country thereby assumes 
a kind of trusteeship over the finances of the little 
republic, and becomes incidentally and to a cer- 
tain extent responsible for its good behavior. 
The trust lasts during the period required for the 
payment of the Dominican debt. American offi- 
cials appointed by the President of the United 
States are to collect the Dominican customs reve- 
nue, and after paying interest to the bondholders 
and the expenses of the receivership and setting 
aside a portion for a sinking fund are to turn over 
the remainder to the Dominican government 
which, on its part, is pledged not to borrow more 
money or to make changes in its rates of duty 
without the approval of the United States. The 
trust is one which, under the circumstances, it was 
best to assume, as a choice of evils, but unless the 
Dominicans have been wholly made over, they will 
sooner or later be troublesome wards. 


HALF WAY HOME RULE. 


Mr. Birrell, the chief secretary for Ireland, is a 
very genial man and a delightful essayist, but not 
even the charm of his presentation could make the 
Irish council scheme, which he unfolded in the 
House of Commons on May palatable 
either to the Irish members or to the wunion- 
ists. It goes too far to please the latter and not 
nearly far enough to placate the former. It pro- 
vides for an Trish council, partly elective and partly 
appointed, which is to administer eight local de- 
partment boards and is to control the expenditure 
of a special Irish fund of twenty million dollars a 


[Continued on page 556.) 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
(Centinued from page 545.] 


ROUND-TRIP RATES. 


The following are the round-trip rates from a few 
representative places. Rates from scores of other 
places all over New England, New York, and Can- 
ada will be given in the Program Bulletin. 


Portland, Me. ......$ 7.50 Providence, R. I. .... $11.25 
Norway, Me. ....... 7.55 Hartford, Conn. ..... 10.80 
Eastport, Me....... 15.45 New Haven, Conn. .. 11.90 
Waterville, Me. .... 9.75 New London, Conn. . 12.17 
Bangor, Me. ........ 11.40 Buffalo, N. Y. .....--- 10.65 


Auburn, Me. ...... -’ 7.50 New York, N. Y. .... 14.10 
Lewiston, Me. ...... 8.40 Suspension Bridge,N.Y. 10. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 9.85 Rouses Point, N. Y... 1.95 
Concord, N. H...... 8.80 Detroit, Mich. ...... 15.00 
Woodsville, N. H. .. 6.28 Toronto, Ont. ....... 10.00 
a, 4.95 Ottawa, Ont. ....... 3.50 
Montpelier, Vt. ... 3.81 London, Ont. ....... 12.95 
Burlington, Vt. ..... 3.06 Chatham, Ont. ...... 14.75 
Boston, Mass. ...... 9.90 Peterboro, Ont. ..... 8.15 
New Bedford, Mass. 11.60 Quebec, Que. ....... 4.90 
Worcester, Mass.... 9.97 St. John, N. B. ...... 14.15 
Springfield, Mass. . 10.00 Halifax, N. S........ 18.45 


A BIT OF PROFILE LAKE, WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


CANADA. 


Canada has about the same area as all of Europe, 
3,500,000 square miles. 


Prior to 1867 it was 1,400 miles long and 400 
miles in greatest width. 


Be sure that you know the words of “America” 
before reaching Montreal. 


Upper Canada is wholly British, while in Lower 


Canada are to be found the descendants of the 
French settlers. 


Prior to 1867 Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland were 
independent provinces. 


In 1763 the French colonists were guaranteed 
the free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion 


and equal civil and commercial privileges with the 
British subjects. 


The Maritime provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were united with the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec in 1867: in 1870 the prov- 
ince of Manitoba ; in 1871 that of British Columbia, 
and in 1873 that of Prince Edward Island were ad- 
mitted to the confederation. 
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THE SOIL, WHAT IT IS.—CcIL) 
BY L. H. BAILEY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The fertility of the land is its power to produce 
crops. It is determined by three things: The tex- 
ture of the soil, its richness in plant-food, and its 
available moisture. The texture of the soil is its 
physical condition—as to whether it is mellow, 
loose, leachy, cloddy, hard, and the like. A rock 
or a board will not raise corn, and yet it may con- 
tain an abundance of plant food. The plant can- 
not get a foothold; and it would do no good to ap- 
ply fertilizers. Spreading potash on a lump of clay 
is not farming; it is the wasting of potash. It is 
only on land which is in good tilth that fertilizers 
pay. 

Nature secures good texture in soil by growing 
plants in it—Roots make the soil finer, and plants 
supply it with humus. Plants break down the soil 
by sending their roots into the crevices of the par- 
ticles, and the root acids dissolve some of it. Ob- 
serve nature working at this problem. First the 
“moss” or lichen attacks the rock; the weather 
cracks it and wears it away; a little soil is gathered 
here and there in the hollows; a fern or some 
other lowly plant gains a foothold; year by year, and 
century by century, the pocket of soil grows deeper 
and larger; and finally, the rock is worn away and 
crumbled, and is ready to support potatoes and 
smart-weed. Or, the rock may be hard and bare, 
and you cannot see any such process going on. 
Yet, even then, every rain washes something away 
from it, and the soil beneath it is constantly receiv- 
ing additions. Some soils may be said to be com- 
pleted; the rock is all broken down and _ fined. 
Other soils are still in process of manufacture ; they 
are full of stones and pebbles which are slowly dis- 
integrating and adding their substance to the soil. 
Did you ever see a “rotten stone’? 

The texture of the soil may be improved (1) by 
underdraining, (2) by tilling, (8) by adding vege- 
table matter, (4) by adding certain materials, as 
lime, which tend to change the size of the soil par- 
ticles——The reader will say that nature does not 
practice tile-draining. Perhaps not; but then, she 
has more kinds of crop to grow than the farmer 
has, and if she cannot raise oaks on a certain piece 
of land she can put in water-lilies. The roots 
which are left in the ground after the crop is har- 
vested are very valuable in improving the soil. 

Clover bores holes into the soil, letting in air, 
draining it, warming it, and bringing up its plant 
food. A second growth of clover, two years from 
seeding, gave a yield of air-dried tops of 5,417 
pounds per acre, and of air-dried roots 2,368 
pounds in the first eight inches of soil. Add to 
this latter figure the weight of roots below eight 
inches and the stubble and waste, and it is seen 
that the amount of herbage left on the clover field 
is not greatly less than that taken off. In this in- 
stance, the roots contained a greater percentage of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid than the tops, and 
about the same percentage of potash. 

Make an estimate of what proportion of the plant 
growth is actually taken off the field. Figure up 
the portion left in roots, stubble, leaves, and refuse. 
This calculation will bring up the whole question 
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TWO NOTABLE NEW SERIES | 


Guide Books to English 


Charles B. Gilbert 
Ada V. S. Harris 


| They give a thorough training in the free, 
correct and effective use of language and are 
original in their method of procedure. Book 
One is devoted almost wholly to language 
work. Book Two contains a formal presen- 
tation of grammar. The method is inductive 
throughout. Thought-content, beautiful illus- 
trations, debates and games, everything is 
calied upon to help in creating the child's de- 
sire for self expression. The books abound in 
fertile suggestions both to teacher and pupil, 
and cannot fail to teach the art of writing. 


Book One, 45 cents Book Two, 60 cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


The Silver-Burdett Readers 


Ella M. Powers 
Thomas M, Balliet 


This simple, carefully graded and well- 
rounded series of reading books meets the 
highest standards in pedagogical detail and | 
literary content. The entire series makes the | 
art of reading easy of acquirement by the pupils | 
and introduces them as early as may be to real 
literature. Both the thought expressed and the 
vocabulary used have been kept within the 
range of the pupil’s interest and comprehen- 
sion. Beautiful illustrations adorn the books. | 
Each volume is marked by its own peculiar | 
characteristics which make it especially fitted | 
for the class using it. | 


First Book, 25 cents Second Book, 35 cents | 
Third Book, 40 cents Fourth Book, 45 cents | 
Fifth Book, 55 cents 


CHICAGO 


of the kind of root system which each sort of plant 
has. Make an examination of the roots of pota- 
toes, maize, wheat, clover, cabbages, buckwheat, 
strawberries, Canada thistles, or other crops. 
From what part of the soil do these plants secure 
their nourishment? What power have they of go- 
ing deep for water? What proportion is root? 

Plant-food is available when it is in such condi- 
tion that the plant can use it. It must be both sol- 
uble and in such chemical form that the plant likes 
it. Plant-food which is not soluble in rain water 
may still be soluble in soil water (which contains 
acids derived from the humus); and the acid ex- 
cretions from the roots may render it soluble. But 
solubility is not necessarily availability, for the ma- 
terials must be in such combination that the plant 
will take them. Thus, nitrate of soda is available 
because it is both soluble and in the form in which 
the plant wants it. But nitrite of soda is not avail- 
able although it is soluble——the plant does not 
like nitrites. 

Nitrogen must probably be in the form of ni- 
trates before it can be used by most plants.—-Ni- 
trogen is abundant. It is approximately four- 
fifths of the atmosphere, and it is an important con- 
tent of every plant and animal. Yet, it is the ele- 
ment which is most difficult to secure and to keep, 
and the most expensive to buy. This is because 
the greater part of it is not in a form to be ayvail- 
able, and because, when it is available, it tends to 
leach from the soil. It is available when it is in 


the form of a nitrate—one part of nitrogen, three 
parts of oxygen, united with one part of some 
other element, nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash or 
saltpetre, nitric acid. The process of changing 
nitrogen into nitrates is called nitrification. 
The farmer should make his nitrogen supply 
with tile drains, plows, harrows, and cultivators. 

But there are some plants which have the power 
of using the nitrogen which is in the air in the soil. 
These are leguminous plants,—clovers, peas, 
beans, alfalfa. If, therefore, the farmer cannot se- 
cure sufficient nitrogen by other means, he may 
use these plants as green manures. If his system 
of farming will not allow him to use these plants, 
or if he does not secure sufficient nitrogen when he 
does use them, then he can go to the warehouse 
and buy nitrogen. 

The soil is not a mere inert mass; it is a scene of 
life and activity—This is the new and the true 
teaching. Soil which is wholly inactive is unpro- 
ductive. Movements of air and water, actions of 
heat and evaporation, life-rounds of countless mi- 
croscopic organisms, decay and disintegration of 
plants and soil particles—these are some of the ac- 
tivities of the fertile soil. If our ears were delicate 
enough, we could hear the shuffle of the workers, 
the beating of the hammers, and the roll of the 
tiny machinery. All things begin with the soil 
and at last all things come back to it. The soil 
is the cemetery of all the ages, and the resurrection 
of all life-—Cornell Bulletin. 
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BOOK TABLE, 


BFFICIENT DEMOCRACY. By William H. Allen, 
general agent, New. York Association for Improving 
the Condition of. the Poor, secretary, Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Efficient Democracy” is a notable contribution to the 
discussion of public affairs, and the chapter on school 
efficiency is of exeeptional interest. The subjects of 
some of the ten chapters are suggestive: The Goodness 
Fallacy, Statistics Ostracised, The Simple Ingredients of 
the Statistical Remedy, The Business Doctor, The State 
as Doctor, Hospital Efficiency, School Efficiency, Effi- 
ciency in Charitable Work, Efficiency in Preventing 
Crime, Efficiency in Religious Work, Efficiency in Gov- 
ernment, Municipal Bureau of Statistics, Efficiency in 
Civie Leadership, Brief for the Establishment of an Insti- 
tute for Municipal Research, Efficiency in Making Be- 
quests. To be efficient is more difficult than to be good. 
The average citizen honestly in favor of what he calls 
good government does not yet understand that there are 
an intelligence and an efficiency as far beyond the reach 
of mere goodness as is business efficiency beyond the 
reach of mere good intention. Efficiency fosters good- 
ness as time clock and cash register foster habits of 
punctuality and honesty. The goodness that has lasting 
value to one’s fellowman will be greatly increased and 
more widely distributed if efficiency tests are applied to 
all persons and all agencies that are trying to make to- 
morrow better than to-day. The particular kind of in- 
telligence needed by democracy is intelligence as to gov- 
ernment and not intelligence as to ethics, fiction, law, 
and business. A man may be a walking dictionary, liv- 
ing encyclopedia, bacteria wizard, or virtue personified, 
and yet not intelligent as to government. Here are sug- 
gestive sentences: “Given 100 so-called best citizens in a 
church parlor and 100 frequenters of a Bowery saloon, 
and it would be a rash man who would feel sure that the 
average intelligence as to government, its needs, its jus- 
tice, its methods was higher in the parlor than in the 
saloon.” ‘Where standards of administration are unsat- 
isfactory; where taxes are too high and buy too little; 
where schools waste taxpayers’ money, pupils’ time, and 
democracy’s opportunity; where results of religious work 
are disappointing; where hospitals regularly incur deficits; 
where crime is neither controlled nor understood: 
where civic and educational leaders make futile protests 
against political corruption; where good intention is per- 
mitted to cover a multitude of administrative sins: 
where charity injures those it aims to help:—efficiency 
tests will be found lacking.” ‘The treatment of every 
topic is heroic. His statements are often exasperating, 
but it is a book to be read with serious purpose and it is 
worth while for every one of us to face his charges 
squarely. The time has come to be heroic in studying 
ourselves. 


A SECOND READER. By Celia Richmond and Harriet 
Bstelle Richmond. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 134 
pp. Llustrated. List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 
45 cents. 

This Second Reader-is of surpassing beauty. The il- 
lustrations are from reproductions of famous paintings 
or from photographs taken by artists. They are all in 
delicate tint, which greatly heightens their attractiveness. 
The highest charm of the book is the avoidance of all 
formalism and hackneyed thought, and the retaining in 
every possible way of the natural life and spirit of the 
child. It does the child good in every way to read this 
book. The atmosphere is itself beneficial. It is in no 
sense a special reader. It touches the all-around life of 
the child. In arrangement of subjects the book follows 
the school year. A special feature is the group of Sieg- 
fried Stories, which form a serial running through the 
reader. They are the musical motif to which nearly all 
the matter of the book adapts itself. The awakening of 
Brunhilde is only the personifying of the resurrection of 
the earth at the touch of spring. We are “assured that 
the stories have all stood the test of use in the school- 
room. As story-teller to groups of children, one of the 
writers discovered for herself that the world’s great liter- 
ature presents forms of dramatic thought which can be 
brought within the child’s comprehension, and to which 
the whole being of the child readily responds. 


LE BLANC’S ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. Translated 
by Willis R. Whitney and John W. Brown. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 335. pp. 
Price, $2.60 net. 
Le Blanc is a professor in the University of Leipsic. 

and an acknowledged authority in Germany in electrical 
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and chemical subjects. He is a pupil of the well-known 
Oswald. In this work we have a careful! and thorouch 
translation of the original, with such additions by the 
translators as seemed both advisable and necessary. They 
have also added twenty-five new drawings to those found 
in the German text, and have thus increased its efficiency. 
The subject-matter is naturally intricate, but not too 
much so for fairly advanced students of science. The 
various chapters deal with “The Forms of Energy,” 
“The Development of Electro-Chemistry,” “The Migra- 
tion of Ions,” “The Conductance of Electrolytes,” “Elec- 
tromotive Force,” and other kindred themes. In a sup- 
plement the subject of “Storage Cells” or “Accumula- 
tors” is treated. The volume is a valuable addition to 
the treatises which deal with one of the most expansive 
sciences of the present day, and will be widely wel- 
comed as the work of a master mind. 


PITMAN’S CUMULATIVE SPELLER. By Charles E. 
Smith. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 112 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

A speller specially prepared for business schools and 
commercial departments. There are 100 lessons of six- 
teen words to a lesson, in which are formed the words 
likely to be used at some time in commercial corres- 
pondence. The word is given, then the pronunciation, 
and next a brief and sensible definition. In addition 
there is a home-work dictionary of decided value, a list 
of geographical names, and another list of abbreviations, 
It is a finely-arranged bit of work throughout, and in 
portable form, which is decidedly to its credit. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Edited by Julius Goebel of Har- 
vard. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 884 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author in presenting this volume at this time 
would seem to have in mind the approaching centenary 
of the appearance of “Faust” in its complete form, 
which was in 1808. And both in his able introduction 
and no less able annotations he aims to aid the student 
of German to master this acknowledged German classic. 
Here one may find as nowhere else so fully the secrets 
of Goethe's inner life. And this sympathetic editor aids 
one immensely in understanding the virile German 
text. The book is moreover a charming bit of printing. 


THE CAVE BOY OF THE AGE OF STONE. By 
Margaret A. McIntyre. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. WUlustrated. 131 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

It is a long-time conviction of ours that school readers 
for little people shouid deal so far as practicable with 
the characteristics and activities of children of the vari- 
ous countries of the world. School reading from the 
first should mean information as well as interest, and it 
should relate to human nature more than to physical na- 
ture, and the blending of the two, as in “The Cave Boy 
of the Age of Stone,” is the best of all. We hail this 
book as one of the important departures of the day. 
Two similar books haye been recently issued by the Ap- 
pletons, “Lodrix, the Little Lake Dweller,” and “Chil- 
dren of the Cliff,” each thirty cents. 


THE FIRST TRUE GENTLEMAN. By Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. Cloth. 48 pp. 
price, 50 cents. ; 

In this brief but delightful treatise the author simply 
amplifies the words of the old poet Dekker concerning 
Jesus, as he speaks of him as “the first true gentleman 
that ever breathed.” We are told what a “gentleman” 
is, and are bidden to witness in the man of Nazareth 
what the graces are that make one eligible for associa- 
tion with those who honorably bear that title. 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘ Bluthgen’s Das Peterle von Niirnberg.’’ Edited by Dr. W. Bern- 
hardt. Price,35cents. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

* Standard Selections.”” Arranged and edited by R. I. Fulton, T. 
C. Trueblood, E. P. Trueblood. Price, $1.25.——‘t Das Verlorene 
Paradies.” Edited by Paul H.Grummann. Price, 45 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

‘* Efficient Democracy.” By Dr. W. H., Allen. Price, $1.50. Chicago: 

yodd, Mead & Co. \a 
‘**Corneille’s Le Cid and Polyeucte.”’ Edited by W. A. Nitze, and 
Notes by S. L. Galpin. Price, $1.00. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 

‘Classroom Practice in Design.’”’ By Dr. James Parton Haney. 
Price, 50 cents. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. ; A 

“ Frederick Douglass."’ By Booker T. Washington. Price, $1.25. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. / 

University Text-Book of Botany.’’ By D.H. Campbell. Price, 
$4.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. - 

“The Child and the Book.’’ By Gerald Stanley Lee. Price, $1.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON. 12mo. Cloth. 
xxii+357 pp. 50 cents net. 

Designed for use in the highest grammar grades and 
the lower high school grades. Habits rather than rules 
of writing is the key note of the book. Effort is con- 
stantly made to bring out the student’s individuality and 
to secure personality in his written work. 


ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION 


By DOROTHEA F. CANFIELD, formerly secretary of 
the Horace Mann Schools, and George R. Carpenter, 
professor of rhetoric and English composition in Col- 


umbia University, 12mo. Cloth. xvi+274 pp. 50 
cents net. 
The material is well arranged, well graded, and ad- 


mirably adapted for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 


EXPOSITION IN CLASS-ROOM PRACTICE 


By THEODORE C. MITCHILL, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, and GEORGE R. CARPENTER, professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth. ix+373 pages. 70 cents net. 
A special feature of this new book is the devices intro- 

duced to compe! the pupil to help himself. 


PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH 


By Professor ERASTUS PALMER, of the College of the 
City of New York, and L. WALTER SAMMIS. Cloth. 
12mo. xii+222 pp. 60 cents net. 

The subject of this work may be summed up as the 
philosophy of inflection. It shows the student how to 
get the thought and to understand the emotion, and then 
how to express both thought and emotion vocally. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE 


By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Ph. D., Professor of 
Rhetorie and English Philology in Western Reserve 
University. 12mo. Cloth. 208 pp. 80 cents net. 


This book chronicles the general facts of our language 
development, the special influences of different periods, 
and the more important changes in the forms of words. 


RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University, 
New York City. 12mo. Cloth. xviii+432 pp. $1.00 
net. 

This volume contains all the material necessary for 
secondary school work in this subject, in accordance 
with the best tested and soundest principles of theory 
and practice. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University, New 
York City. Cloth. 12mo. xv+213 pages. 75 cents net. 
A complete revision of “Principles of English Gram- 

mar.” The present yolume is less difficult, and is 

adapted to the needs of first year high school pupils. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By HENRY WILLIAM ELSON. Cloth. 


12mo. 
+491 pp. 90 cents net. 


xxviii 

“An admirable grouping of the leading events and per- 
sonages’ in our national development, with a conspicu- 
ously careful selection and natural emphasis.” For the 
upper grades of the grammar school, lower grades of the 
high school, and ungraded rural schools. 


CITY GOVERNMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By CHARLES DWIGHT WILLARD, secretary of the 
Municipal League, Los Angeles, California. 12mo. 
Cloth. xiv +170 pp. 50 cents net. 


Describes in stmple, direct language the practical 
working of the municipality, and discusses in an impar- 
tial spirit the various problems connected with civie bet- 
terment. For high schools and the upper grammar 
grade. 


MANUAL OF ARGUMENTATION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 
By CRAVEN LAYCOCK, Assistant Professor of Ora- 
tory in Dartmouth College, and KEITH A. SPOF- 
FORD, Instructor in English in Hartford (Vt.) High 
‘School. 12mo. Cloth. xviiit+161 pp. 50 cents net. 


This manual presents in a clear and simple way the ele- 
ments of debate to that class of students who are not 
sufficiently advanced to use the more difficult text-books 
on the subject. 


AN ELEMENTARY LOGIC 


By JOHN E. RUSSELL, M. A.. Mark Hopkins Profes- 
sor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Williams 
College. 12mo. Cloth. 250 pp. 75 cents net. 


This volume meets the demand for a modern exposi- 
tion of the essentials of logic adapted to the mental de- 
velopment of young pupils. It is a simple and compact 
presentation of the principles of correct thinking. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


By ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, Hor- 
ace Mann High School, and VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, 
Principal Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
12mo. Cloth. 301 pp. 60 cents net. 


The sixty-five lessons comprising this book provide an 
adequate preparation for the reading of Caesar. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
May 24: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
School, Boston. Henry D. Her- 
vey, Malden, secretary. 
June 18, 19, 20: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Winchester. 


June 2426: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Chick 
Springs. 


June 25-27: Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay, Edward M. Van 
Cleve, secretary, Steubenville, Ohio. 

July 1-3: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem. 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal, William C. 
Crawford, Cambridge street, All- 
ston, Mass., secretary. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: Nationa! Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
State Teachers’ Associa- 

on. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. All the public 
school teachers of this city have been 
re-elected. An increase of salary 
from $25 to $200 has been voted. 
Superintendent Brownscombe re- 
ceives a re-election. 

Governor Proctor has appointed a 
commission to consider the advisability 
of combining the normal schools of 
Randolph, Castleton, and Johnston, or 
the development of the three. 

BURLINGTON. Superintendent H. 
O. Wheeler has been re-elected super- 
Intendent of the .city schools. 

The committee appointed by the 
Schoolmasters’ Club of Vermont to 
make out a state course of study for 
high schools met at Rutland April 26 
to complete their work. The follow- 
ing members were present: State Su- 
perintendent of Education Mason §. 
Stone, Principal John L. Alger, Sax- 
on’s River; Principal C. H. Merrill, 
Randolph Normal school; Principal 
Isaac Thomas, Edmunds High school; 
Principal W. A. Beebe, Peoples Acad- 
emy; Principal W. P. Abbott, Proc- 
tor. 

Unions formed for expert super- 
vision under No. 15, Acts of 1906, are 
to date as follows:— 

Essex Junction corporation, Essex 
town district, Colchester * town dis- 
trict, Williston, South Burlington, and 
Shelburne, Carlton D. Howe, superin- 
tendent. < 

Morristown, Stowe, Elmore. 

eam Bridport, Whiting, Or- 
well. 
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Danville Corporation, Danville 
town, Walden, Barnet, Waterford, 
Harvey Burbank, superintendent. 

Bakersfield, Fletcher, and Fairfield. 

Readsboro, Stamford, Whitingham, 
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Derby, Morgan, Charles- 
on. 


Bristol, Lincoln, Starksboro, Monk- 


ton, New Haven, A. W. Eddy, super- 
intendent. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOLS. 


Summer School of the Michigan 
State Normal College 


The facuity of the Michigan State Normal 
College will offer work in all its departments 
during the six weeks’ summer school of 1907. 
The library and laboratories will be open, and 
all other facilities of the institution will be 
placed at the disposal of the students. Tui- 
tion fee of $3.00 coversall courses and lectures. 

Tuition will be free to summer school stu- 
dents in all classes of the Conservatory of 
Music pertaining to public school work. 

Summer School begins Monday, June 24, 
and closes August 2. Monday, June 24, wili 
be classification day. Classes will meet regu- 
larly Tuesday and thereafter. 

Courses offered will be regular, special, and 
general, as follows: 

1. Regular courses, as indicated in the cat 
alogue. 

2. Special courses will be offered in general 
method by members of the faculty and others 
engaged for this purpose. 

pecial courses of six weeks will be offered 
for village and rural school teachers, and for 
those wishing to prepare for examinations 
before county boards or the State Board of 
Education. 

Courses of six weeks will be given in meth 
ods in the various departments. 

Classes in domestic science and art will be 
carried during the entire teem. 

The training school will be operated asa 
school of observation under the care of the 
regular critics. 

General Courses. The general lecture 
courses which have pow so popular during 
the last few years will be given again this year. 
These are all free. They will consist of lectures 
on educational themes of interest to teachers 
who seek inspiration, improvement, and ad- 
vancement in their profession, and will be 

iven for the general benefit of the whole 

y of students. Eminent teachers and lec- 
turers have been engaged for this course. 

Send for catalogue. 


L. H. JONES, President 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with emphasis on graduate work. 

Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture, 
given by Dean Henry of the College of 
Agriculture. 

um mer Session staff of 46 professors, 

22 instructors, and assistants. 

Location: Madison the Beautiful. 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
war toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 


University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Columbia University, New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leadin 


to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., an 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 


and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 120 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 
Zz Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ure. 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist. 
Teachers College Publications :— 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi- monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 
EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS" 
No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 


on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 to August 16, 1907 
Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercial 


Geography, Drawing, Education (History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American an 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical 
Physics, Psychology, School Administration. 


European), 
Education, 


hese courses are designed for teachers and 


students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 


About one hundred suites of rooms in the 


dormitories are available for students. 


For circulars containing full information, 


address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 


Harvard University 
Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The Summer 


Quarter, 1907 


First Term, June 15—July 
25; Second Term, July 25— 
August enables students 
to begin regular work with- 
out waiting for the Autumn 
Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for 
teachers. 

Divinity School, Law 
School, School o t Education, 
Rush Medical College (affili- 
ated); Graduate Schools of 
Arts and Literature, Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science; 
Senior and Junior Colleges 
of Arts, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Science. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


July 22, 1907, te 


on request. 


Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Eight Courses in Domestic Art and Science. 


ment Unsurpassed, Experienced Teachers. Circular of information giving details sent 


Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August 23, 1907 


Nine Courses in Manual Training. Equip- 
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University of California 
AT BERKELEY 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 24 to August 3, 1907 


Instruction in the classics, in lit- 
erary and scientific branches, in law, 
music, etc., by a faculty including 
men of letters and science from the 
East, from Europe, and from the 


regular university faculty. 


National Educational Association 
Meetings in Los Angeles, July 8-12 


Students may combine attendance with registration in 
the Summer Session, taking advantage of special rates. 


Address the Recorder of the Faculties for announcement, etc. 


Newport Corporation, Newport 
Center Corporation, Newport town, 
Coventry, and Irasburg. 

Lyndonville Corporation, Lyndon 
Corporation, Lyndon town, Sheffield, 
Sutton, Newark, Burke, and West 
Burke Corporation. 

Springfield, Weathersfield, Wind- 
sor, Reading, Baltimore, E. M. Ros- 
coe, superintendent. 

Ludlow. Cavendish, Mount Holly, 
Weston, E. Howard Dorsey, superin- 
tendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Rev. Theodore 
Chickering Williams, pastor of All 
Soul’s Unitarian church, New York 
city, was elected head master of the 
famous Roxbury Latin school. Dr. 
Williams graduated from the school 
in 1872, and took his degree in 1881 
at the Harvard Divinity school. In 
1883 he became pastor of the All 
Soul’s Unitarian churelt, New York. 
He has traveled extensively and is 
the author of several translations 
from the Latin classics, as well as of 
a volume of original poems and ad- 
dresses entitled ‘Character Build- 
ing.” 

Dr. William Coe Collar has re- 
signed as head of the Roxbury Latin, 
a position he has held for forty years. 
He is a graduate of Amherst, has 
taught the Roxbury Latin school for 
fifty years, was a member of the 
Boston school committee for three 
years. He is one of the most schol- 
arly teachers Boston has known, hav- 
ing brought out several important 
text-books in Greek and Latin. He 
is one of the most intensely profes- 
sional of Boston educators, having 
been the leader in every movement 
for the improvement of teachers’ con- 
ditions. He is also one of the ablest 
public speakers among the Boston 
teachers. He retires of his own voli- 
tion and to the regret of all con- 
cerned, choosing to stop while in 
health to enjoy the fruits of his la- 
bor. 

Boston has for many years had 
nine grades instead of eight in the 
elementary schools. Last September 
the school committee voted to reduce 
the number of grades to eight. The 
board of superintendents has, during 
the year, prepared a_ revision of 


course of study, and the schools are 
now in process of being changed 


from the nine to the eight grade 
basis. 


Next September the Boston Nor- 
mal school will, for the first time in 
its existence, be housed in a suitable 
building. The Normal-Latin school 
group of buildings is just being 
completed at an expenditure of 
nearly a million dollars. This group 
will house the Normal school, the 
Girls’ Latin school, and the High 
School of Commerce. 


From 1818 to 1906 the Boston 
schools have been organized into pri- 
mary and grammar schools, the pri- 
mary schools including the first three 
grades and the grammar schools the 
six other grades. Promotion from 
the primary to the grammar schools 
was made by the board of superin- 
tendents; and teachers could not be 
transferred from one of these schools 
to the other without special permis- 
sion in each case being granted by 
the school committee. Under the 
new administration, which went into 
effect January 1, 1906, these distinc- 
tions have been discontinued and the 
elementary schoools have been organ- 
ized into one group running from the 
first through to the eighth grade. 
This reorganization will very mater- 
ially improve the efficiency of the 
schools. 

The state board of education has 
voted that college graduates may be 
admitted to the normal schools with- 
out examinations, and may receive a 
diploma after a year of study. The 
college graduate course will require 
of the students at least twenty reci- 
tation periods per week, the advanced 
work in pedagogy and the practice 
work of the senior year. All candi- 
dates from the high schools on the 
certificate list of the New England 
college entrance examination board 
may be admitted to the normal 
schools if the standing shows an aver- 
age of B or 80, as certified by the 
principal of the school. Beginning 
in 1908 candidates from the high 
schools not in the college certificate 
list may be admitted under similar 
conditions if the high schools are ap- 


proved by the state board of educa- 
tion. 


WORCESTER. The last regular 


meeting of the season of the Worces- 
ter County School Superintendents’ 
Club was held on Saturday, May 11, 
in Worcester. The subject was, 
“Some Ways of Withstanding Ten- 
dencies to Degrade the Vocation of 
Teaching.” The discussion was 
opened by twenty-minute talks by Su- 
perintendents Homer P. Lewis of 
Worcester and Joseph G. Edgerly of 
Fitchburg, followed by some others. 

CHELMSFORD. Ata meeting of 
the joint committee held in Chelms- 


Emerson College of Oratory 


agovy in America. Summer Session. 
year opens Sept. 24th. Address 


= 
ENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


and CERTIFICATES 


for Public and 
Private nd _ Societies 


Stock and special designs. FILLING 
A SPECIALTY. 


samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. Y. 


RS Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth. $3.00. 
IRD 914 pages. 
110 colored illustrations. 
00K 272 black and white illustrations. 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup.and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of ‘‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


ISAAC PITMAN &8ONS 31 Union Sq.,N. 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 


Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


THAT THE 


Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January Ist, 1907, to April 1st, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your.Books and Stock and send us your order 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


ford April 27, F. L. Kendall was 
unanimously re-elected superinten- 
dent of schools for the towns of 
Chelmsford, Carlisle, and Dunstable. 

MARBLEHEAD, At a_ meeting 
of the school board of Marblehead 
May 11, Almorin O. Caswell, acting 
superintendent of the Perkins Insti- 
tution of the Blind, South Boston, 
was elected superintendent’ of 
schools. Mr. Caswell will succeed 
Jobn B. Sifford, whose term expires 
August 1. Previous to coming to the 
Perkins Institution he taught school 
for nine years in Maine, Vermont, 
and Massachusetts. He craduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1893, and 
is thirty-six years old. 

NEWTON. ‘The annual report of 
this city by Superintendent F. E. 
Spaulding is not only by far the most 
valuable ever issued by the city, but 


is one of the most elaborate and at-. 


tractive ever issued by any city of 
less than a third of a million people. 
There are 121 pages and twenty-one 
full-page illustrations. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. In this city fresh 
air clubs are organized among the pu- 
pils, who have not only instruction 
from physicians as to health but fre- 
quent opportunities for outdoor exer- 
cise and nature study. 

The Barnard Club met at the Tro- 
cadero Saturday, May 11, and listened 
to an able address by J. Adams Puf- 
fer, formerly principal of Lyman 
School for Boys, on the subject, ‘“De- 
linquency.” 


CONNECTICU?P. 

HARTFORD. The Hartford 
County Association had probably the 
largest educational meeting on May 
3 that has ever been held in Connecti- 
eut, certainly the largest county 
meeting, excepting that of Middlesex 
(Massachusetts), that has ever been 
held in New England, packing Unity 
hall to the limit. The program was 
wholly unusual, with Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker of Pennsylvania. Dr. E. R. 
Johnstone of New Jersey, Stanley H. 
Holmes of Connecticut, and Dr. A. E. 
Winship of Massachusetts. President 
A. D. Call set a high standard for his 
administration and it exceeded his 
expectations in every respect. He is 
succeeded by Louis H. Stanley of 
Hartford. Hon. Charles D. Hine al- 


ways stands behind these associations 
financially and personally. He was 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The Connecticut Association of 
Public School Superintendents held 
its second meeting at Trinity College, 
Hartford, May 11. The morning 
topic was, “The Teacher Problem”: 
(a) “Qualifications,” Frank H. Beede, 
New Haven; (b) “Salaries,” Edgar C. 
Stiles, West Haven; (c) ‘Pensions,” 
Stanley Johnson, Boston. Discussions 
—(a) William A. Wheatley, Fairfield; 
(b) Stanley H. Holmes, New Britain; 
(c) H. I. Mathewson, Milford. Trin- 
ity College tendered a lunch to the as- 
sociation. The afternoon addresses 
were: “Legislative Problems,” Sena- 
tor Flavel S. Luther, Hartford; 
“What a Business Man Ought to Ex- 
pect from Our Public Schools,” Gov- 
ernor Rollin 8S. Woodruff, New 
Haven. 

At the annual meeting of the Hart- 
ford County Teachers’ Association 
the election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Louis H. Stanley of 
Hartford; vice-president, Kathryn F. 
Decker of New Britain; secretary, 
Howard W. Pease of Bristol; execu- 
tive committee, the officers and 
Charles D. Hine of Hartford, Thomas 
S. DeCoudres of East Hartford, and 
John J. Kratzer of Windsor. Presi- 
dent Call announced that-the associa- 
tion would have $100 left in the treas- 
ury after the expenses of the meeting 
were met. 


> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 549.) 


year, more or less. The lord lieuten- 
ant is to have a veto power over its 
proceedings. Its elective members 
are to be chosen on the local boards 
franchise, which admits women to a 
part in their election. 


GROUNDS OF OPPOSITION. 


Under closure, the House gave the 
bill its first reading by a vote of 416 
to 121. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to infer from this vote that the 
House looks upon the measure with 
enthusiasm. At later stages, it will 
be vehemently opposed in the Com- 
mons, and there is not the ghost of a 
chance for it in the Lords. Mr. Bal- 
four promptly attacked it on the 
ground that it was grossly unjust to 


leave the Irish contingent at West- 
minster, which it is not proposed to 
reduce in size, free to meddle as it 
will with the affairs of England and 
Scotland; while so large a share of 
the Irish administration was vested 
in the proposed Irish council. Mr. 
Redmond, speaking for the Irish 
members, pronounced the bill inade- 
quate, and criticised some of its de- 
tails. But he did not burn his bridges 
behind him, but left the way open for 
an acceptance of its provisions as an 
installment of what Irelands wants, 
if that policy should be agreed upon 
by the conference of Irish leaders 
which has been called to map out a 
policy. 


FRANCE AND JAPAN. 


It is given out, on official authority, 
thongh without detail, that nezotia- 
tions are progressing successfully for 
a mutual understanding between 
France and Japan on political and 
commercial interests in the Far East. 
This understanding, it is explained, 
does not go further than the mainte- 
nance of the Status quo, though it is 
expected that the integrity and inde- 
pendence of China will be guaran- 
teed. France has important  inter- 
ests in Asia which might easily be 
imperiled by any misunderstanding 
with Japan, and the French press ex- 
presses satisfaction with the agree-- 
ment, while the German press looks at 
it askance as a possible menace to 
Germany. As England and Russia, 
and Russia and Japan have signed 
or are about signing agreements 
which adjust old questions and 
remove old differences, itis quite 
true that in Asia as in Europe Ger- 
many occupies a somewhat isolated 
position. 


The School of Fine Arts at Yale 
University has several unique collec- 
tions, among which the Trumbull 
collection of historical paintings is of 
special interest to teachers. A _ spe- 
cial plan for making this and the 
other art collections of use to teach- 
ers has been adopted for the coming 
summer school. The instructors who 
give the regular courses in drawing 
and painting are to exhibit and dis- 
cuss these paintings with any of the 
menibers of the summer school who 
may wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 
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National E-:ducational Association 
Los Angeles, July 8th to 12th 


SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ EITHER GOING OR RETURNING VIA THE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
The Scenic Route of Amcrica—51O Switzerlands in One 


American Institute of Instruction 
Montreal, July 1st to 4th 


CANADIAN 


USE; THE 


PACIFIC LINES 


From NEW ENGLAND and the WEST 
Side trip tickets to QUEBEC, OTTAWA, TORONTO, and other points in Eastern Canada at 


ONE FARE for the ROUND TRIP 


F, R. PERRY, DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENT, . . 362 Washington Street, Boston 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the oldest teachers’ organization 
in existence, will hold its seventy- 
seventh annual convention at Mon- 
treal July 1, 2, 3, 4, 1907. 

The success of the Montreal meet- 
ing in 1897, the varied attractions of 
the ancient city, the richness of the 
whole territory in historic incident, 
the delightful scenery en route, have 
led to many requests that the insti- 
tute again go to the Canadian metrop- 
olis. 

Efforts will be made to equal or ex- 
cel the strong programs offered by the 
American Institute in recent years, 
The plan of general and department 
sessions, pursued at the Portland and 
New Haven meetings, will be fol- 
lowed in the coming convention at 
Montreal, and a general session each 
evening. This arrangement leaves 
afternoons free for recreation. 

The following titles will suggest 
the scope of the department pro- 
grams: “Supervision and Adminis- 
tration,” “Training of Teachers,’ 
“Home and School,” “Library and 
School.” “Industrial Education,” ‘‘In- 
ternationalism and Patriotism,” ‘‘Ten- 
ure of Office and Pensions.” “Rural 
Education.” “Physical Training,” 
“Education of Defective Classes,” 
ete. These departments will be led 
and addressed by some of the ablest 
educational and social workers in the 
country. 

One of the most successful features 
of the New Haven convention was 
that of joint meetings of other organ- 
izations with the American Institute, 

The Home and School Department 


for the past two years has been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the New 
England State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. A similar program 
will be given this year and will 
doubtless attract a large number of 
representative club women to Mon- 
treal. Clubs are invited to appoint 
delegates and to confer with the sec- 
retary of the institute on matters of 
detail. 

The Provincial Association of 
Teachers of Quebec will hold a joint 
session with the institute and provide 
the entire program for such general 
session. Arrangements have been 
made for holding a session of the 
New England Association of School 
Superintendents, whose officers are to 
provide the programs of both a gen- 
eral and department session. 

Other associations have been in- 


vited and are expected to join with 
the institute in its seventy-seventh 
annual convention. 

From all points in the territories of 
the Eastern Canadian and New Eng- 
land Passenger Association a round 
trip to Montreal and return for one 
fare has been authorized. Tickets 
will be sold on the certificate plan 
June 28 to July 3, inelusive. Certifi- 
cates to be validated in Montreal, 
July 1-4, inclusive, on payment of $1 
membership fee to the treasurer of 
the American Institute of Instruction. 

Tickets are good for return to and 
including July 15. For an extension 
of time until August 15, the validated 
portions of tickets must be deposited 
with George H. Webster, 54 Beaver 
Hall Hill, Montreal, and payment of 
$1 fee at the time of deposit be made, 

In taking the Institute to Montreal, . 
the teachers of Canada, New Eng- 
land, and New York are offered not 


WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E, and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER! ACENCY 


Fox 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


4 Ashburten Pi. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 | Bite. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Wi 


‘ashingto Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper « Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rooters Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 
For Results 


4 101 Tremont St. 
none excel the Boston, Mass. 
Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


THE BRIDGE: TEACHERS’ AGENCY strect, noston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 
and Athletics, write us. Instructors wanted for 
best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, III. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS 


ATHLETIC 


COACHES 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK, 156 Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great West pays highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. if interested,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


WRITE U WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 


WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 


F. H. CLARK, [igr. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Allen Dodd, Mead & Wo., Chicago $1.50 
tn Progress -- Tenney Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. "2.50 
The Child and the Book ......+ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
for Wer. cos Fitch The Macmillan Company, ‘ 
L r ‘ .7D 
Bhort — Jacobs Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 1.50 
of a Confederate............ exander ‘ 
Frederick Dow em... debe Washington Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila, 1.25 
Corneille’s Le Cid and Polyeucte...... Nitze & Galpin Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Wearest the Pole Pear Doubleday, Page & Co., 4.80 
Bluthgen’s Das Peterle von Niirnberg......... Bernhardt [Ed.] D.. C. Heat & Co., Boston 35 
The Master of McClure, Phillips & Co., N. 
Fulton & Trueblood Ginn & Co., Boston 
The Measure of the Hours.......-..+.-.0+++++5 Maeterlinc Dodd, Mead & Co., N.Y. 1.40 
The Culture of Justice Du Bois 75 
The Tree of Chambers D. & Co., 1.50 
The Control of a Scourge.........+.sseeeseeeee Childe E. P. Dutton & Co., 2.50 
Classroom Practice in Design..... iia ie -. Haney Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. .50 


UNIVERSITY Wiite for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING? 427 Information, 


eeeeeee 
>27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @3 New York « 


250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Tare both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramiIncHam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


N. EB. Dept. 


A POETIC SOUL IN THE ALPS. 


Mr. Stoutly—“How small a beef- 
steak appears when served in the 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ATER’ | middle of these huge mountains!”— 
Mass. For beth san Pick-Me-Up. 


only a professional program of high 
excellence, but the recreation and 
broadening influence of a sojourn in 
a country that partakes of the char- 
acteristics of two continents. 

The excursion committee have al- 
ready arranged for twenty side trips, 
which may be taken at the very fa- 
vorable rate of one fare for the round 
Among these are the follow- 
ng:— 

Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, 
Quebec, Thousand Isles, “Up the 
Saguenay,” ete. 

Nearer trips will be: Electric car 
ride to Bout del Isle, “Around ihe 
Mountain,” Lachine, trip down La- 
chine Rapids, ete. 

Montreal is said to have “the hest 
home life of any city on the conti- 
nent.” 

Hundreds of homes will be open to 
visitors, Ample , accommodations 
will be provided for all, and those of 
moderate means may feel assured of 
excellent service at reasonable rates. 
For further information, address 
Thomas J. Pollock, King’s Sehool. 
Westmount, Quebec. 

President, Walter Eugene Ranger, 
Providence; secretary, William C. 
Crawford, Boston: treasurer, Alvin F. 
Pease, Malden; assistant secretary, 
Edwin C. Andrews, Ansonia, Conn.: 
assistant treasurer, Allison E. Tuttle, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Special Excursions For Teachers. 


REDUCED RATES OFFERED BY THE 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY TO TEACHERS 
ATTENDING THE MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 
AT MONTREAL, AND THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction will be 


held at Montreal July 1 to 4. From 
present ‘indications it will be the 
largest and most successful meeting 
ever held, due principally to the fact 
that it is the only big meeting for 
teachers to be held in the East this 
year, and on account of the low rail- 
road rate which has been named and 
the exceptional advantages offered 
for combining a most interesting and 
pleasurable vacation a large attend- 
ance is expected. The Grand Trunk 
railway in connection with the Cen- 
tral Vermont and Boston & Maine 
railroads, offers a rate of $10.90 for 
the round trip. Tickets are good go- 
ing June 28 to July 3 inclusive and are 
good to return until July 15. Exten- 
sion on return limit may be secured 
by payment of $1 until August 15. 
Correspondingly low rates apply via 
the above route from all New Eng- 
land points. Three fast trains are 
operated daily from Boston, Worces- 
ter, and Springfield to Montreal via 
White River Junction and the scenie 
route of the Green mountains. Ble- 
gant first-class vestibule day coaches, 
Pullman parlor and sleeping cars and 
eafe dining car service, “a la carte,” 
make this route the most comfortable 
between New England and the Cana- 
dian metropolis. Side trips may be 
taken at a slight additional expense, 
from Montreal to the historic city of 
Quebec, the lower St. Lawrence river, 
the far-famed Saguenay region, as 
well as Ottawa, Kingston, and the 
Thousand Islands. 

The attention of school teachers is 
also called to the special rates named 
for the meeting of the National Bdu- 
cational Association at Los Angeles, 
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Cal., in July. The rate from Boston | 
and common New England points | 
will approximately be $80.50, and full 
details of routes, fares, and optional 
trips will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 369 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


J 


BOSTON [fHEATRES. 


IKKEITH'S. 
Few shows of the current season 
at I<eith’s have contained a greater} 


vumber of novelties than the one ar-! 


coming 


ranged for the week. First 
and foremost the Metzetti 
troupe of acrobats, eleven in number, 
who do some of the most wonderful 
tumbling feats ever attempted. They 
ereated a positive sensation in New 
York and duplicated it in Philadel- 
phia. Another act much out of the 
ordinary the pantomimiec comedy 
presented by Barnold’s dogs and 
moukeys, the drollest thing of 
kind that the stage has ever seen and 
sure to make the biggest kind of a 
hit. Miss Norton and Paul Nicholson 
ire to play their new sketch, ‘Ella’s 
All Right,” 


is 


accepted. The Four Huntings are 
to make their re-appearance after 
three-vears’ absence from vaudeville. 


Their comedietta is one of the fast- 
est moving fun vehicles imaginab!e. 
Miss Marion Sawtelle, a Boston girl 


who was formerly a popular member 
of two of the Hub’s stock companies, 
will appear in a new line of work. 
She is a member of the team of 
Knight Brothers and Sawtelle, whose 


specialty is eccentric dancing, in 
Which she has become very expert. 
The musical Avolos, the foremost 


xVlophonists: LeRoy and Woodford, 
who always have an entertaining lot 
of chatter: Paul Stephens, the famous 
one-legged acrobat: Sue Smith, come- 
dienne; the Lea brothers, in novel 
dances: Amos, the clown juggler, and 
the kinetograph will round out the 
prezram., 

NOT SO SURE, 

Golfer (who rather fancies h’mselt) 
—"I suppose you've been ‘round the 
links with worse players than me, 
eh?’ (The caddie takes no notice.) 

(olfer (cin loudest voicei—" | 
say, I suppose you've been ‘round the 
links with worse players than me, 
eh” 

Caddie—"I heard verra weel what 
ve said. I’m just thinkin’ absot it.” 
—Pacitie Outlook. 
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——— 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 


cures wind colic and is the best rem- | 


edy for diarrhoea. 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 0, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


Sold by drug- 


Some men wouldn't enjoy automo- 


hiling half so much if it weren’t the 
horn, to order common people out of 
the way.—Somerville Journal. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE. 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 

ve., corner ‘ith St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F, 


by far their best effort if | 
the verdicts of other cities are to be) 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


L as some Teachers’ Agency work is, good agencies suffer because there are so 
DESIRAB E many irresponsible agencies that inform multitudes of teachers of real or sup- 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidatcs that he has ap- 
plied tousevery year since ; thig month he AGENC President Teekel of the Union Springs 
has engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last week for 
three teachers. ‘‘ 1 am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,’’ he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e: gaged by long distance telephone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled. as those he has entrusted to 
us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WORK 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS «4302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 Hes = CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


THE 


BREWER 


the | 


’ introduces to Colleges 
| MERICAN TEACHERS AGEN * 4 Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

eases, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
| Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE CLIENTAGFE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTKMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND OLLEGE BURFAt | CAGO 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Me mbership 
now good until close of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., * arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. ; 


Last year showed an increase in every 
department. 


Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Mornss, Iowa. 


9000090000 00000000 
e Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ _ 29-A Beacon St. 
Agency | WM. F. JARVIS 


| ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Boston, Mass. 


od 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


toom 473, Y.M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 


BIG DEMAND YOU 


WEN 


NEW ENGLAND 
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EBERHARD FABER 
SCHOOL PENCILS 


“FREEHAND DRAWING’ 
No. 430 


EXTRA THICK 
SOFT, BLACK LEAD 


THE LEAD 

iS SMOOTH 
COMPACT AND 

EVENLY GRADED 


‘DRAWING 


No. 365 


FINE QUALITY 
LEAD 


REGULAR , 
SIZE 4 A PERFECT 
SHADING 


THE No. 365 PENCIL 


‘DRAWING 


1S AN ALL-ROUND 
SCHOOL PENCIL OF 
EXCELLENT GRADE 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST TO TEACHERS 
UPON REQUEST 


JEBERHARD FABER, NEWYORK | 


UNEXCELLED 


For High Schools and Colleges. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE 


With introduction, notes and glossary by A. W. 
Verity, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng. 


NINTH EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED OF 


FRENCH CLASSICS 


By Tuomas F, Crane, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of 
the Romance Languages and Literatures, Cornell 
University. 


TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE 
An Historical French Reader. 
LE ROMANTISME FRANCAISE 
A Selection from the Writers of the French Romantic School. 
LA SOCIET& FRANCATSE AU DIX-SEPTIE ME SIECLE 
An Account of French Society in the XVIIth Century. 


MUNSON’S SHORTHAND 


A complete course, a shorter course, a reader, a dicta- 
tion book and a dictionary supply every need. 


THE PITT PRESS SERIES 
Of Greek, Latin, French, German and Spanish texts. 


Don’t decide upon a text-book for next year until you 


PUTNAM’S LIST 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
27-29 WEST 23RD STREET 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK CITY 


When you attend the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


T— 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
July Sth to 12th 


Travel via the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


A rate of $64.50 has been made for the 
round trip from Chicago 


Proportionately low rates from all Eastern points. 
Tickets on sale June 22nd to July 5th from Chicago. 
Final limit, September 15th, 1907. 
Stopovers at any point west of Chicago and St. Louis. 
Through electric lighted trains. 
Quickest time, unexcelled service and equipment. 


For folders, maps and other information call on or 
address: 


R. TENBROECK, G. E, Agt., 
287 Broadway, New York. 


W. MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. Agt., 


176 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


A NEW BOOK! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Stee!, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B.C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’-— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 


“T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’”-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


‘*T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


‘*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL: 


“It is chock full of information from title to finis.’’—SurerRINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’-— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

‘*The book is evidently one of unusual interest.”— CHANCELLOR 
FuLTOoN, U. oF Miss. 


‘*You have opened up a new field in education.’’-— STATE SuPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO. 


‘Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves ’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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